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Impressions of 


Soviet Russia 


and the revolutionary world 
by JOHN DEWEY 


Se years of reading about Sovietism and Com- 
munism has all but obscured the essential mean- 
ing of the mightiest revolution in history. 2 8 & 
Last summer John Dewey went to see the Soviet 
schools. Probably no visitor before him had en- 
tered Russia so well equipped to appraise afresh and 
rightly this prodigious effort in human liberation. 
His impressions, here recorded with remarkable 
clarity, are of international importance. Professor 
Dewey, while looking first at education, sees through 
the confused political irrelevancies, and presents the 
inner reality of human aspiration with which we have 
lost touch. » ® &® Included in the volume (288 
pages) are also his impressions of the other major 
revolutionary centers: Mexico, China and Turkey. 
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HOUGH the event passed practically un- 

noticed in the daily press, the Senate last week 
took one of its most important actions in months, 
when it ratified the Pan-American conciliation treaty 
which was signed on the fifth of last January. That 
this treaty should have been approved within six 
weeks of its signature and without debate is remark- 
able. The New Republic has already dwelt upon 
the importance o: the arbitration and conciliation 
treaties signed at the Washington Arbitration Con- 
ference. Of the two agreements, probably the 
more important is the one which the Senate has 
just ratified. It reiterates the principle adopted in 
the Gondra convention of 1923—namely, that the 
American states should submit to conciliation all 
disputes which threaten to disturb good relations. 
But the present treaty makes an improvement in 
the procedure of coriciliation. 


UNDER the Gondra convention, a state interested 
in a controversy might apply to one of two diplo- 
matic committees, at Montevideo or Washington, 
each consisting of the three diplomats longest 
accredited to the capital concerned. When the 
diplomatic committee received an appeal for con- 
ciliation, its sole function was to convene a special 
commission of inquiry, composed of two represen- 
tatives named by each party to the dispute and a 
neutral chairman chosen by the first four members. 
The weakness of this machinery lay in the fact that 
one state, a party to the dispute, could prevent its 
operation simply by refusing to name its represen- 
tatives to the commission. Such was the case with 
Bolivia in the recent Fort Vanguardia incident with 
Paraguay. The new conciliation agreement, just 
approved by the Senate, remedies to a certain extent 
the defect in the 1923 agreement. It provides that 
the diplomatic committees in Montevideo and 
Washington may themselves act to conciliate a dis- 
pute, without waiting for the organization of the 
ad hoc commissions of inquiry, “when it appears 
that there is a prospect of disturbance of peaceful 
relations.” Under such a provision the diplomatic 
committee at Montevideo may immediately inter- 
vene if war is again threatened between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, or in any similar crisis. 


OBVIOUSLY, this procedure may be applied 
against the United States should it become involved 
in controversies with another American country. If 
the individual members of the diplomatic commit- 
tees in these two capitals possessed the requisite 
courage, they could, for instance, act to prevent the 
United States from landing Marines in Nicaragua. 
While we are not bound to accept the advice of the 
conciliators, we promise not to engage in hostile 
acts until after the report of the commission is 
made. This promise should reassure our Latin- 
American friends that we mean well; while the 
possibility of this type of control, weak though it 
may be, will act as a deterrent to a policy of force 
by the United States. There are lawyers who will! 
argue that this treaty does not apply to interven- 
tion by the United States in a country where no gov- 
ernment exists that is capable of maintaining order. 
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Even if this is true, these diplomatic committees 
apparently are the judges of their own jurisdictions, 
and they may insist on helping the United States 
decide whether or not the State Department cor- 
rectly represents the situation. 


‘THERE IS trouble again in China, which seems 
destined never to be long without the sound of 
guns. Chang Tsung-chang, former war-lord, has 
begun a revolution in Shantung Province, and is 
offering formidable opposition to the Nationalist 
forces. Foreigners’ lives are deemed to be in 
danger, and the chief powers are hurrying war- 
ships to the scene. The Chinese officials are hint- 
ing broadly that Chang’s adventure has Japanese 
backing. They say that the Opposition, fearing 
that Premier Tanaka would withdraw the large 
Japanese force now in Shantung, has incited Chang’s 
rebellion in order to show that the troops are still 
needed there. While the theory is not inherently 
implausible, it is not at all necessary in order to 
explain Chang’s acts. The Chinese tuchuns have 
never required very much encouragement to go on 
the war-path. 


A DUTCH newspaper, the Dagblad, published at 
Utrecht, has printed the terms of an alleged secret 
treaty between Belgium and France, said to have 
been signed in 1920 and to have been still in force 
as recently as 1927. By its terms, this treaty 
pledges each power to come to the aid of the other 
in case of a war with Germany or with any other 
power assisted by Germany. Both France and Bel- 
gium have denied that this treaty exists, and it is a 
fact that it bears a strong resemblance to the forged 
documents of this character which are constantly 
floating about Europe. At the same time, the 
French and Belgian protestations of virtue are 
somewhat less forthright than could be wished. 
There was an agreement in 1920, they concede, but 
it was not a secret one. As for the allegation that 
it was still in force in a military sense in 1927, they 
say this must be due to a misunderstanding of corre- 
spondence between the general staffs of the two 
countries. But what is now needed is clearly a 
categorical statement. Was there a military agree- 
ment in 1920? If so, was it cancelled when Locarno 
was signed, and made any such understanding even 
more completely unnecessary than it already was 
under the League Covenant? And if it was not can- 
celled, why not? Failure of the two governments 
to be explicit on these points will certainly be sub- 
ject to the gravest interpretation. 


AFTER several years of a vain attempt to agree 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad upon a consolida- 
tion plan for the Eastern trunk-line district, the 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Van Sweringen inter- 
ests have presented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission far-reaching proposals of their own. 
It is rumored that the fourth great system in the 
region, the New York Central, will follow suit. 
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These proposals attempt to avoid objections which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has ente:-. 
tained in the past, in particular by announcing that 
the main systems will not attempt to gain control of 
other roads by stock purchase in advance of per- 
mission to consolidate granted by the Commission, 
and that they will take over any short lines which 
the Commission sees fit to assign to them. Further 
legislation will probably be needed if the plans ar: 
to be effectuated. In order to grant its approval, 
the Commission ought to be released from the 
obligation imposed upon it by the Transportation 
Act to adopt a final comprehensive plan for con- 
solidation. And even if approval were granted, th- 
systems making the proposals could not achieve 
control of some of the roads they want without the 
right of condemnation, since these roads are now 
controlled by, or are in sympathy with, their great 
rival. A bill containing these provisions has been 
introduced into Congress. Though the consolida- 
tion probably ought to be made, there is still con- 
siderable doubt whether consolidation along the 
lines laid out in the Transportation Act would be 
of great value. It is designed to preserve compcti- 
tion and to maintain, so far as possible, existin;: 
routes of shipment; but a large part of transporta- 
tion waste could be avoided only by a truly national 
system which would interfere with both these 
aims. 


[T BEGINS to look as if the proposed investiga- 
tion of public-utility regulation in New York State 
would be a futile white-washing affair, unless Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt adopts a vigorous and independent 
attitude. A bill has been introduced into the legis- 
lature, with the approval of the Republican organ- 
ization, to create a commission, a majority of the 
members of which would be appointed by the legis- 
lature, and a minority by the Governor. Since the 
Republican organization is itself virtually in the 
hands of the private-utility interests, and the legis- 
lature is subservient to the Republican organization, 


‘it is easy to forecast the temper of the majority of 


the Commission. The Commission would, under 
this bill, have no right to investigate the relation- 
ships between the holding companies and the oper- 
ating companies, a subject which is, of course, one 
of the chief of those requiring investigation. Wil! 
the Governor connive at this plain attempt to pocket 
the public demand for a real inquiry? Only a strong 
stand on his part, coupled, perhaps, with the threat 
to appoint a Moreland Commissioner to carry on 
an investigation independently, will be capable of 
warding off the danger. 


ONE OF the problems to which the Hoover ad- 
ministration will be forcéd to give much attention 
is immigration. The “national origins” system, to 
which the new President is opposed, will go into 
effect on July 1 unless action is taken to prevent it. 
It will greatly increase the number of immigrants 
permitted from Great Britain, and reduce the num- 
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ber from most of the other chief countries. Hos- 
tility to “the newer immigrants,” which is expressed 
in this law, is also reflected in other proposals 
brought before Congress. The old suggestion for 
police identity cards, to be carried by alien resi- 
dents, has been revived, and it is proposed to de- 
port from the country any alien who has been found 
guilty, sentenced to prison and served two or more 
years. Prison sentences are also urged for those 
found guilty of attempting to enter the country il- 
legally. There is an increasing agitation for the 
application of the quota system to Latin-Ameri- 
cans and Canadians. The movement of Mexicans 
across the border has grown to serious proportions, 
and is causing concern to the Mexican government 
as well as to our own. The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, which has long ap- 
proved various devices for limiting immigration, 
now proposes that there should be a ten-year “holli- 
day” during which no immigrants at all would be 
permitted to enter. Legal curtailment of immi- 
gration is now a fixed policy of the United States, 
and there seems no doubt that it has the approval 
of a majority of our citizens. What remains to be 
done is to see to it that this general policy is ex- 
ecuted with as much reasonableness and as close an 
approximation of justice as is possible. 


THE twelfth session of the International Labor 
Conference, next June, will discuss the question of 
forced labor. To prepare the ground for this con- 
ference, the Labor Office of the League of Nations 
has appointed a committee of experts on native 
labor (including Professor J. P. Chamberlain of 
Columbia University), and has also prepared a 
detailed report upon forced labor in all of its forms. 
This report, which has just been published, sum- 
marizes the law and practice of forced labor in 
practically all of the countries of the world. It is 
somewhat surprising to learn that in the majority 
of colonies, governments still resort to compulsion 
for the purpose of finding labor for public works; 
and that in a number of colonies the government 
indirectly obliges laborers to work for private em- 
ployers. The report lists prison labor for private 
employers in the United States as a form of forced 
labor, but it is silent in regard to the charge that 
peonage still exists in the Philippines. The funda- 
mental principle which the report lays down, upon 
the basis of the study made, is that the general 
policy of an administration should be based, ‘‘so 
far as the economic development of a country is 
concerned, upon considerations of the amount of 
labor available, the capacities for work of the 
population and the evil effects which too sudden 
changes in their working habits may have on their 
social conditions.” This is a principle which the 
Hilton Young commission has accepted for East 
Africa, and one that it is highly desirable that our 
own State Department and Mr. Firestone should 
apply in Liberia. It is too much to hope that the 
United States will participate in the forthcoming 
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conference of the International Labor organization, 
a body which many of our employers still regard 
as a group of “Bolsheviki.” Nevertheless, it is 
highly desirable that this government approve the 
slavery convention drawn up at Geneva in 1926, 
a convention which laid down the general principles 
under which the forthcoming labor conference 
hopes to act. 


‘THE Lord’s Day Alliance and other similar 
bodies are doing everything they can to bring about 
laws fastening the “blue Sunday” on the United 
States. They would prohibit Sunday movies, base- 
ball, theatrical entertainments and the like, on the 
ground that if people have nowhere else to go, 
they can perhaps be coerced into attending church. 
The backers of this movement ought to be inter- 
ested in an official report of the British government 
as to juvenile delinquency in Scotland. An in- 
vestigation was made as to the circumstances sur- 
rounding many thousands of cases of juvenile de- 
linquency, and it was discovered that offenses com- 
mitted on Sunday were much more numerous than 
they ought to be on a basis of mere chance. Of 
6,772 cases, those occurring on Sunday, instead of 
forming one-seventh of the total, formed one-fifth. 
In 733 other instances, Sunday offenses constituted 
more than one-third. “In our opinion,” says the 
report, “the large proportion of juvenile delin- 
quency on Sundays is mainly due to the fact that 
young people appear to have nothing to do on that 
day. The delinquency which is discovered is prob- 
ably only a fraction of what is committed, and a 
remedy must be found. Interesting activities should 
be provided, and the best methods should be ear- 
nestly considered by local authorities and volun- 
tary organizations.”’ The Lord’s-Day Alliance, of 
course, knows what to recommend in this dilemma. 
Lock the young people up in church for several 
hours each Sunday, and then see to it that they have 
no opportunity for organized recreation. The old 


‘formula is still effective, and Satan will find some 


mischief still for idle hands to do. 


A New Labor Program 


GROUP of members of the labor movement, 

who in order to avoid personal controversy 
chose to remain anonymous, have published in the 
current number of The Labor Age a “Challenge to 
Progressives” in the unions, consisting of a brief re- 
view of the present situation in the movement, and 
a tentative program on which they invite discussion. 
This pronouncement has attracted a good deal of 
attention, and there is some possibility that it will 
develop into a nucleus for action. It is worth the 
careful thought, not only of wage-earning men and 
women, but of all others who are conscious of the 
great significance of organized labor in the history 
of this and other nations, and of its possible influ- 
ence in the future. 
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The review calls attention to the familiar ob- 
servations that the unions in the United States still 
enroll not more than one in five of those usually 
considered as potential members, that in spite of 
the fact that we have been experiencing a period of 


“prosperity,” when membership is normally ex- 


pected to grow, the unions have barely been holding 
their own in some fields and have suffered serious 
losses in others. We have no labor party in pol:tics, 
no consumers’ coéperative movement worthy of the 
name, little workers’ education. Social insurance 
against sickness, old age and unemployment is back- 
ward in this country and is, so far as it has been de- 
veloped, largely controlled by individual employers 
instead of being in the hands of the state and unions 
or both, as in most other industrial nations. 

To this summary the statement adds the less 
widely observed facts that the movement has suf- 
fered morally and spiritually, that members do not 
attend meetings, that the old fire and enthusiasm are 
gone except in occasional factional strife which dis- 
rupts and weakens the organizations, that respon- 
sible leaders of the movement accept what an au- 
thority has recently called ‘‘a curious blend of ‘de- 
featism’ with complacency’’—an attitude which pre- 
vents energetic attempts to extend the power of the 
movement beyond the few skilled occupations where 
it is strong. In place of an aggressive spirit seek- 
ing converts among workers, this review alleges, the 
leaders have substituted attempts to “sell” the 
union to the employer as a personal agency or an 
aid to production which can be more efficient than 
a company union. 

There is no apportionment of blame for these 
conditions, and it is acknowledged that many of the 
circumstances—such as the intense hostility and the 
power of anti-union employers—furnish tremend- 
ous obstacles. But the obstacles are regarded as a 
challenge to action rather than a reason for dis- 
couragement. 

The first of the sixteen points on the program 
is, naturally, to organize—to organize the unskilled 
and semi-skilled in the basic industries into in- 
dustrial uniéns. This is easy to say, but difficult to 
do. The essential point of this plea is a call to 
courage and enthusiasm. Union organization can- 
not be achieved by “paper resolutions,” by hiring 
discouraged and disillusioned professional organ- 
izers. It is a task for convinced and self-sacrific- 
ing young men and women working in industry. 
The statement points out that “it is not only lack of 
will to organize that holds back the movement, but 
lack of knowledge as to how to cope with new de- 
velopments in industry.” Study of organizing 
methods is therefore essential. 

Other important points are apparently directed 
toward bringing to life in the movement that dor- 
mant fighting spirit which the authors believe has 
accompanied its eras of progress in the past. The 
appeal must be primarily to workers to create their 
own organizations, not to employers to favor them. 
The influence of the National Civic Federation and 
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other institutions that wean the leaders away from 
the viewpoint of the wage-earner must be foug)::. 
Workers must not be debarred from union me. . 
bership on grounds of race, or views on politics «+ 
economics. Though discipline must be administer: | 
to members who commit overt acts against tl.- 
union (“not excluding crooks, grafters, gangste 
and politicians”), minorities which happen to be in 
opposition must be tolerated, as a condition of vita!- 
ity. Injunctions and the like must be fought by 
active resistance on the picket line as well as by 
litigation and legislation. Social insurance and cv- 
operative enterprises should be encouraged. Other 
items in the program include such familiar mat- 
ters as the five-day week, workers’ education, union 
control in the shop, anti-militarism, internationa!| 
codperation, sanity on Russia, a labor party. Ani, 
as a general policy, the statement urges that it i: 
necessary to “keep alive the soul of the labor mov.- 
ment, set forth the movement as a great idealist:. 
force having for its goal a social order controlle:! 
by the workers.” This does not mean that the 
unions must adopt communism, or that they can 
fail to pay attention to practical measures and im- 
mediate results, since “man lives by bread.” ‘A 
trade union is not a revolutionary political party.” 
But “man does not live by bread alone,” and there 
must be something in the movement to justify sac- 
rifice and struggle against great odds, something to 
destroy the opiate of complacency. 

‘ This ambitious program represents a healthy re- 
action much needed for the welfare of the move- 

‘ment; if it can develop able leaders, and if the 
state of mind of many members of the rank and 
file is such that they will follow, it is capable of 
doing much. Intelligent analyses of the American 
labor movement in the recent past have come to the 
conclusion that in the main it has suffered from 
bifurcation between a leadership, on the one hand, 
seemingly incapable of extending the membership, 
and sometimes hostile to any sign of life, and a 
reckless opposition, on the other, which was per- 
fectly willing to sacrifice the unity and power of the 
movement in the interests of revolutionary dogma. 
In many cases the inactive leadership had a monop- 
oly of the common sense, and the opposition a mo- 
nopoly of the enthusiasm and organizing ability. 
What was needed was a reinvigoration of trade- 
union spirit which would attract the persons of de- 
votion, ability and energy to activities really help- 
ful to the movement. 

The chief dangers facing this new group, if it 
should take real form, are sufhciently obvious. The 
first is, that it will degenerate into merely another 
expression of factionalism. It would be fatally easy 
to start a political fight within the unions, and divert 
the energies of the protestants away from doing 
the practical job, of which they so clearly see the 
need, into a mere struggle, probably fruitless, 
against the existing officers of the unions. Some of 
these officers, perhaps, ought to be replaced, but 
there is little chance of doing so by an effort which 
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begins with that objective mainly in view. Other 
ofhicere would welcome above all things a resurgence 
of labor enthusiasm which would really be capable 
of doing organization .work as they cannot do it, 
from the top, provided the active spirits in the en- 
deavor did not imperil the movement by attempt- 
ing to impose an alien and unpractical philosophy 
upon it, or by stirring up fratricidal strife among 
those already organized. It should be remembered 
that the officials are limited by circumstances, that 
many of them are just as devoted and intelligent as 
anyone in the movement. No general can wage 
successful war without an army. No existing ofh- 
cial need be opposed unless he makes it impossible 
for the progressives to function. Some might be 
induced to go far in the desired direction if the 
rank and file would encourage them. 

The second danger is that the progressives may 
themselves develop a hard-shelled dogma which will 
interfere with the effectiveness of their efforts. They 
need, for the moment, a fighting and aggressive 
attitude, but this does not mean that there is no real 
value in “selling the union to the employers,” or 
in codperation between labor and friendly manage- 
ments. The two policies are not, either in practice 
or in theory, mutually exclusive; on the contrary, 
they are necessary complements for the success of 
unionism in modern society. The danger is in the 
adoption of either where it does not belong. The 
most powerful and successful unions today have 
won significant victories by friendly persuasion, they 
have practised most effective codperation with man- 
agement, and at the same time they have waged 
relentless warfare upon those employers who would 
not recognize and deal with organized labor. Un- 
less labor in general can keep more than one idea 
in its mind at the same time, unless it can concen- 
trate aggression where aggression belongs, and at 
the same “ime develop its constructive activities 
where it has already achieved power and standing, 
it is lost in the complex of a triumphant capitalist 
civilization. The progressives can be useful in sup- 
plying a fighting spirit where it is needed, but they 
will tempt disaster and immensely increase their 
difficulties if they repudiate wholesale the more 
sympathetic attitude which organized labor has cre- 
ated toward itself in quarters which admit its proper 
function in society. #8 


Massachusetts Justice Again 


NCE MORE, Massachusetts justice has been 
called in question. In this case there is no 
question of a political factor, as there was in that 
of Sacco and Geccint: but it is none the less an 
interesting one. Its central figure is a young Italian 
named Gangi Cero, who is under sentence of death 
for the murder of another Italian named Fantasio. 
Cero was to have been executed some weeks ago, 
but has been reprieved. On the day before the 
sentence was to have been carried out, his brother, 
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a longshoreman, came from another state to say 
farewell. What he learned from the doomed man 
in the death-house caused him to hurry to the office 
of the District Attorney, who caused an investiga- 
tion to be set on foot. As a result of facts which 
then came to light, Cero, just seven hours before 
he was to die, was given a brief postponement of 
execution, which was afterward extended. 

Cero insists that he is innocent. According to 
his story, he was walking on the street with a man 
named Gallo, older than himself, his friend and 
employer, when Gallo pulled out a revolver and 


shot Fantasio. There were many other people on ° 


the sidewalks, and, hearing the shot, ,they all ran 
from the scene. Without thinking about it, Cero, not 
unnaturally, did the same. The police construed 
this as evidence of guilt on his part, and arrested 
him. Cero says that Gallo came to him in prison 
and said: “You keep your mouth shut and I will 
see that you get off. My lawyer who is a great man 
will defend you. Just don’t talk.” Cero relied on 
Gallo, and kept still. Gallo’s lawyer defended him, 
most inadequately it would seem, for, despite the 
utter lack of any serious evidence against him, he 
was found guilty and sentenced to die. 

There was no reason that anyone could discover 
why Cero should have killed Fantasio. There was, 
on the other hand, a bitter quarrel between Gallo 
and Fantasio. The latter’s sister-in-law, Filomena 
Romano, formerly led a disreputable life and Gallo 
lived off her illicit earnings. The two men had 
quarreled over her, and Fantasio had told Gallo 
he would kill him. Filomena was walking with 
Fantasio when the murder occurred, and has made 
an afidavit that she looked around at the moment 
the shooting took place and saw Gallo fire. An- 
other woman who was near by at the time has made 
a similar statement. Both women have since 
repudiated these statements, however. In Filomena’s 
case the reason may have been pity or affection for 
her former lover, but there is another incentive 
which ptobably applies both to her and to the second 
woman. Gallo is a member of a notorious gang 
in Boston, which lives by blackmailing the members 
of the Italian colony. Anyone who appears as a 
witness against Gallo stands an excellent chance of 
being killed by some other member of the gang. 

Though Cero refused to talk, acting under advice 
from his “good friend” Gallo, he did maintain 
stoutly that he was innocent. He says that during 
the course of the trial he was approached with an 
offer that if he would plead guilty to a lesser charge 
of manslaughter, he would be given only three to 
five years in prison. His counsel (Gallo’s lawyer) 
urged him to accept this offer. ‘But I didn’t do it,” 
replied Cero. ““Why should I say I did?” This, we 
submit, hardly sounds like the argument of a guilty 
man. It would be interesting to know by what 
authority this outrageous proposal was made, and 
whether it would have been carried out. Or was 
Gallo merely seeking to nail down the coffin of his 
victim and thus make doubly sure his own safety? 
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In any case, he bungled the matter; he is now being 
tried forthe murder. Cero meanwhile is still under 
sentence of death. 

This case is certain to spur on those who are now 
secking the abolition of capital punishment, in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere. But for the accident 
of his brother’s visit to his cell, Cero would now be 
dead. Seven hours’ delay in obtaining substantia- 
tion for his story, and he would be dead. A few 
more such incidents, and people may well begin to 
ask whether, in the light of such fantastic incom- 
petence on the part of the administrators of justice, 
any legal decision as to guilt or innocence should be 
made irrevocable. The case should also cause pub- 
lic consideration, within Massachusetts and outside 
it, of the peculiar conditions which apparently pre- 
vail in that state. The evidence against Cero was 
so flimsy that it is impossible to believe any jury 
could have based a life-or-death decision upon it. 
The disturbing question is therefore forced upon 
us: Is race or class prejudice so strong in Boston 
today that a poverty-stricken alien cannot hope to 
obtain justice in the city’s courts? And if so, how 
is this situation to be remedied? 


The Way into the World 
Court 


N HIS note of February 19, agreeing to an 
I ‘informal exchange of views” in regard to 

merica’s adherence to the World Court, Mr. 
Kellogg has broken an official silence of three years. 
In this note he rejects the compromise to the 
Senate reservations suggested at the Geneva con- 
ference in September, 1926, on the curious ground 
that the Covenant of the League may be amended 
at any time and that we should not, therefore, have 
“adequate protection.” Is the State Department 
ignorant of the fact that an amendment to the 
Covenant does not bind any League member with- 
out its consent and that it would still less bind the 
United States? 

Despite Mr. Kellogg’s faulty reasoning, it may 
well be true that the United States is nearer the 
Court than it has been for some time. This 1s 
because of the election of Mr. Hughes as a judge 
of the Court last September, and of the participation 
of Mr. Root in the work of the expert committee 
now revising the Court statute at Geneva. If our 
two most respectable Republicans cannot get us into 
the World Court, is there anybody who can? 

It is scarcely necessary to argue the importance of 
the adhesion of the United States to the World 
Court protocol. As long as we refrain from parti- 

cipating in already existing, smoothly working ma- 
chinery for the pacific settlement of disputes, our 
professions about renouncing war will have little 
value. Until we participate in such machinery, it 


will be impossible to work out satisfactory treaties. 
It is scarcely necessary to argue that the World 
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Court is the most effective international tribunal 
that the nations have so far created. Its only com- 
petitor, a rather sleepy one, is the old Hague Tri- 
bunal which consists of a temporary, shifting group 
of judges, chosen from a long panel to try a specific 
case, a period of thirty years this tribunal 
has decided only eighteen disputes. During a short 
seven years, the World Court, consisting of thirteen 
permanent judges, has handed down eleven judg. 
ments and fifteen advisory opinions. The independ- 
ence and impartiality of this court have been abun- 
dantly demonstrated. Thus, in the Eastern Carelia 
case, the Court declined the Council’s request to 
give an advisory opinion in a matter affecting Rus- 
sia, because the Soviet government had not recog- 
nized the Court’s jurisdiction. In the Lotus case, 
the Court decided against the contentions of France, 
the dominant power in Europe, in favor of that out- 
law nation, Turkey, in a case involving a collision 
on the /Egean Sea. 

No one has seriously proposed that the United 
States should give the Court compulsory jurisdic- 
tion, under the Optional Clause, to try legal dis- 
putes to which the United States is a party. We 
have merely been asked to sign the protocol estab- 
lishing the Court, participate in the election of 
judges, and pay our share of the upkeep. Only 
two serious questions have arisen regarding our 
participation. The first arises from the system of 
electing judges, the second, out of advisory opinions. 

Judges of the World Court are elected by the 
Council and Assembly of the League of Nations— 
and the United States is not a member. Neverthe- 
less, in January, 1926, the Senate adopted a reser- 
vation agreeing to adhere to the Court, which asked 
that the United States be permitted to participate 
in League meetings for the purpose of these elec- 
tions. The conference held in Geneva in September, 
1926, to pass on our reservations, agreed to this 


. request. The election problem has, therefore, been 


solved. Our willingness to participate in Assembly 
and Council meetings for Court purposes may be 
a happy precedent for more extended coéperation 
between ourselves and the League in the future. 
The problem of advisory opinions has proved 
more dificult. Under the Covenant, either the 
Council or the Assembly may ask the Court for an 
“advisory opinion,” which, while legal in character, 
is not necessarily binding. At one time the Supreme 
Court of the United States gave such opinions, and 
at present the courts of eleven states in the Amer- 
ican Union, of Canada and of other countries ex- 
ercise this power. In international relations, the 
advisory opinion has served an even greater pur- 
pose than in domestic law, simply because in inter- 
national affairs the line between —_ political 
questions is not yet clearly drawn. re are many 
instances where states which would not submit a 
dispute to the World Court for final j ent 
would not object if the Council should ask the 
Court for an advisory opinion, as an aid to effect- 
ing a conciliatory settlement of the controversy. 
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Thus France and England did not object when the 
Council asked the Court to pass on the highly 
delicate question of certain French nationality de- 
erees in Morocco. It is improbable that these 
states would have agreed to arbitrate what came 
near to being a domestic question; but by means 
of an advisory opinion, they were able to come to 
an agreement. 

From the standpoint of the United States, the 
difficulty is that the Council, a body on which we 
are not represented, may request an advisory opin- 
ion, and that such an opinion, once given, may con- 
ceivably affect the interests of the United States. 
The obvious solution for this difficulty would have 
been for the Senate to adopt the Swanson proposal 
that no advisory opinion should bind the United 
States without its consent. But the majority of 
the Senate felt that it would be uncomfortable for 
the United States to be placed in a position of hav- 
ing to disavow an unpalatable opinion, once it had 
been handed down. Consequently, the fifth reser- 
vation of the Senate was to the effect that the Court 
should not entertain any requests for an advisory 
opinion “touching any dispute or question in which 
the United States has or claims an interest,” with- 
out the consent of the United States. 

At the Geneva conference, the League members 
accepted all of the Senate reservations except the 
fifth. Here they proposed a compromise. The 
Conference pointed out that it was still uncertain 
whether the Council could request an advisory opin- 
ion by unanimous vote or merely by majority. It 
therefore proposed that the Court should attribute 
to the objection to a request for an opinion from 
the United States the same force that attaches to 
a vote against such request given by any member 
of the League. Thus, if it should later be decided 
that unanimity was necessary, the United States 
would have an absolute veto; otherwise, its vote 
would be counted like that of any League member. 

This compromise, Mr. Kellogg says, is not ac- 
ceptable to the United States, though he believes 
some other formula for safeguarding our interests 
may be found. What will this formula be? There 
is some sentiment in the United States for abolish- 
ing the advisory opinion on the ground that it is 
not a judicial function. But, as we have seen, this 
function is performed by courts in many countries. 
With the development of international law, the 
time may come when all disputes will be submitted 
to clear-cut judgments. But until that distant time 
arrives, there will be a place for a more flexible 
puree which will bridge the gap between the 

egal questions, which so far are usually unimpor- 
tant, and the really important political disputes. 

There is also some sentiment in favor of deciding 
that all requests for advisory opinions should be 
given by unanimous vote of the Council and of 
the United States. Any such ruling might also 
obstruct the development of international organiza- 
tion. At present, the principle is established that 
the votes of the parties to a dispute should not be 
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counted when the Council is making a recommenda- 
tion, and a modification of the principle of absolute 
unanimity in the case of requests for advisory opin- 
ions might stultify the conciliatory function of the 
Council. 

Rather than injure the development of world 
organization, it would be better to grant the de- 
mand of the United States for an absolute veto, 
provided this veto were confined to questions of 
valid concern to the United States. The difficulty 
now is, that other states have no means of know- 
ing whether we will “claim an interest” in, say, a 
dispute between Poland and Lithuania over minor- 
ities on the ground that an opinion of the World 
Court on the subject might be quoted against us 
in regard to the treatment of Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. Obviously any such use of our veto power 
might have fatal consequences; the granting of such 
a power would give the United States a position, 
not of equality with other states, but of privileges. 
Suppose that the Council has studied the Polish- 
Lithuanian question for several years and then, as 
a last resort, decided to ask for an advisory opinion. 
Suppose at the last minute the United States, know- 
ing nothing at first hand of the nature of past de- 
liberations, exercises its veto. Obviously, the con- 
ciliatory work of the Council might thus be thwarted 
by a state which, unlike members of the League, 
had assumed no responsibilities for the maintenance 
of peace. 

These fears might be dissipated by an American 
declaration to the effect that we would utilize our 
veto only when our interests are immediately af- 
fected—that we would not abuse our special posi- 
tion. But the real solution of the problem is in 
the participation of an American representative in 
the work of the Council as to any question where 
an advisory opinion may be asked. Once asso- 
ciated in the work of the Council for the purposes 
of the Court, it is probable that this association 
would be extended to other fields, so that instead 
of maintaining a selfish attitude toward the exercise 
of the World Court’s powers, we would give both 
Council and Court our whole-hearted support in the - 
settlement of all international controversies. 
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Men and Machines: 
I ‘‘A Billion Horses’? 


r “\ HERE are well over a billion horse-power 
of mechanical energy loose in the world 
today. These prancing steeds have created 

a host of problems, in that their discipline to date 

leaves much to be desired. As im all major ques- 

tions, we find a party of the Right, of the Center, 
and of the Left; of whom Messrs. Spengler, 

Dewey and Ford may be taken as representative 


spokesmen. 


Says Mr. Spengler: 


Man has felt the machine to be devilish, and 
rightly. ... There will come a time when he will 
blot the whole thing from his memory and his en- 
vironment, and create about himself a wholly new 
world, in which nothing of this Devil’s technique is 
left. 


Says Mr. Dewey: 


One cannot be sure. If we look at the overt and 
outer phenomena of American life, the public and 
official side, we note hardness, tightness, a clamping 
down, regimentation and standardization. But if we 
look at the inner activities of individuals and groups, 
we note an immense vitality. . . . Our civilization 
is like a Ford, mechanically good, standardized, yet 
capable of great mobility; ready to run on any road, 
restless, aimless, but vital and moving. 


Says Mr. Ford: 


The function of the machine is to liberate man 
from brute burdens and release his energies to the 
building of his intellectual and spiritual powers. . . 
Machinery is accomplishing in the world what man 
has failed to do by preaching, propaganda, or the 
written word—ushering in the United States of the 
world! 


These philosophers of gloom, of the fence rail, 
and of ecstasy, could be endlessly multiplied. All 
are entitled to their views, and many defend them 
with acumen and erudition, but most of the exhibits 
I have ever seen are in summary form. We are 
told clearly enough what the philosopher thinks, 
but not why he thinks it. The underlying facts 
upon which the conclusions are based either do not 
come into the picture at all, or come only in the 





1This is the first of a series of five articles, taken from a forth- 
coming book by Mr. Chase and presented here in- a condensed 
form. Be author wishes us to point out that, obviously, space 


uction can be answered in this series. 


form of all too few examples. Before throwing 
in my lot with any of the parties—and I have been 
strongly tempted by the exponents of all three—I 
want to know more about the basic structure. 


Precisely what is a machine? How does it differ 
from a tool; what are its laws? How many ma- 
chines are there; how often do we encounter them 
directly and indirectly? Is this contact growing, 
and in what direction? How did the Machine Age 
start; why did it start; what are its main lines of 
development since James Watt? What does mass 
production really mean? Is anybody controlling 
the process, or is it running wild in an orbit of its 
own? Is its destructive power in warfare as catas- 
trophic as the Jeremiahs believe? Is it really mak- 
ing a new slave in the factory worker; and if so, is 
he a lowlier being than the galley slave of Greece? 
How many of these alleged robots is it making? 
Are machines prolonging the average life-span only 
to raise the percentage of invalids and neurotics? 
What are they actually doing to craftsmanship, 
skill, quality of output, art, architecture and recrea- 
tion? — Is social intelligence on the decline? Is 
standardization a fact, and if so, is it any worse 
than the standard taboos and mgres of other cul- 
tures, and of primitive peoples? ¥Is it worse to be 
a Babbitt than a member of an Indian caste? How 
much justice is there in the claim that the sublime 
spiritual values of the East are crucified by the 
materialism of the West? Is the use of the hand 
actually declining, and if so, what of it? What is 
the limit, if any, to biological adaptation to the 
machine? 

Alas, no complete answers to any of these ques- 
tions are readily available, and for some, the con- 
flicting factors are too intertwined ever to be un- 
ravelled. But I believe it possible to make a be- 
ginning toward a better understanding of the ma- 
chine, by telling what it is, what it does, and 
enumerating one by one all the major effects of its 
activity which can be isolated. 

One grows weary of wholesale denunciations 
and praise; while the fence rail has never been an 
over-comfortable resting place. These articles are . 
an unofficial survey of little-explored regions. If you 
care to join a sort of statistical Don Quixote, I 
shall be honored with your company, but I warn you 
that the topography is rough, the roads uncertain, 
and all too frequently unmarked. The clearest 
path is in technology, and here we had better start. 


An enterprising statistician has attempted to cal- 
culate, by nations, the relative productive output 
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per person at the present time.? One is more im- 
pressed with his courage than with the final accuracy 
of his figures, but they serve, at least, as a rough 
index of mechanization. 


RELATIVE PRopUCTION 


China 1 Czechoslovakia 9.5 
India 1.25 Germany 12 
Russia 2.5 Belgium 16 
Italy 2.75 Great Britain 18 
Japan 3.5 Canada 20 
France 8.25 United States 30 
Australia 8.5 


Tables like this are usually gorgeously exagger- 
ated, being based either on money values or the 
best possible continuous performance. It might well 
be that if all able-bodied citizens of the United 
States employed their total mechanical equipment 
for eight hours a day, 300 days in the year, they 
could unload upon a groaning world thirty times as 
much stuff by weight as an equivalent number of 
Chinamen. But it is safe to say that they would 
be buried under such a load of foods, textiles, home- 
furnishings, motor cars, and widgets, as would 
scarcely permit them to breathe, let alone move. 
Food is, and forever has been, the primary output 
of mankind, both in importance and in avoirdupois. 
A Chinaman must eat as well as a realtor of Zenith, 
and must eat probably at least half as much by 
weight, if he is to keep healthy. I doubt, accord- 
ingly, if the actual net output per person is as much 
as ten times greater in the United States than in 
China, and it may be less. In respect to potential 
output, utilizing the industrial equipment all the 
time (at least 50 percent of it in the United States 
is normally idle) the table is probably nearer the 
facts. 

Mr. F. G. Tryon furnishes the United States 
with an accurate index, not of production, but of 
energy, which includes both mechanical power and 
heat. It even includes the power of work animals 
reduced to a mechanical equivalent. In this table, 
the year 1899 is taken as 100. 


Energy Production Population 


1870 18 56 51 
1880 33 75 66 
1890 70 78 83 
1899 100 100 100 
1905 156. 145 III 
1910 203 160 121 
1915 . 218 180 134 
1920 271 210 139 
1926 310 260 155 


The industrial revolution in the United States 
began in earnest in the sixties; mass production 
commenced to get under way after the turn of the 





4Mr, T. T. Read in Mechanical Engineering, May, 1926. 
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century. Note how both energy and production 
increase after 1899, reflecting the new technique— 
the new revolution, as Mr. R. G. Tugwell styles it. 
Energy has grown precisely twice as fast as popula- 
tion. Half of the total energy budget, the equiva- 
lent of nearly 500 million tons of coal, is consumed 
as heat. The industrial revolution was no less a 
period of sudden advance in the art of applying 
heat than in the art of applying motion. 

The billion horses stand at the crest of the curve 
today, and that figure is not poetic license, but prob- 
ably an underestimate. Mr. F. R. Low, editor of 
Power, has calculated the total capacity of prime 
movers, as follows: 


Horse-power 


E United States 704,000,000 
England 175,000,000 
Germany 175,000,000 
France 70,000,000 


Total, Four Nations 1,124,000,000 
In a letter to the author, the Geological Survey 


estimates the United States totals for 1923 (since 
when there has been a great increase) : 


Horse-power 


Automotive engines 507,300,000 
Steam railroads 74,600,000 
Electric central stations 22,000,000 
Manufacturing 19,700,000 
Agriculture 18,300,000 
Ships 10,300,000 
Mines 5,000,000 
Electric railways 4,100,000 
Irrigation 1,300,000 

Total 662,600,000 


The total and that of Mr. Low are in reasonable 
agreement—and note the enormous fraction of all 
power for which the automobile is responsible. 
Here is a billion and more of horse-power in the 
four great industrial nations alone. Several hun- 
dred million additional would have to be added be- 
fore the world aggregate could be struck; can the 
grand total be far short of a billion and a half? 
Before Watt’s time we had the muscles of men and 
of animals. Now we have added the muscles of 
nine billion additional men (assuming the conserva- 
tive ratio of six men to the horse-power) ; enough 
to increase the present population of the world by 
five—and all able-bodied males! Remember, how- 
ever, that these new muscles only work spasmodic- 
ally; remember the number of hours that your car 
rests in the garage; remember the thousands of cold 
factory engines on any work day, the idle locomo- 
tives, the docked steamships, the silent tractors— 
and do not become fantastically excited as to the nine 
billion mechanical men. At any given time great 
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numbers of them are taking a siesta. In their 
energetic moments, increasingly they lend a hand 
to mass production. 


. When I was a youngster, I had a passion for 
building little battleships out of wood. Having got 
a fleet of a dozen sail together after weeks of 
labor, I would set them afloat on a pond and, in 
a few delirious moments, pound them to pieces 
with an air rifle. After one or two engagements, 
1 cast about for a way of saving some of the long 
hours of carpentry, and a method soon came to 
hand. Heretofore, I had constructed each vessel 
as a separate unit, lovingly sawing and carving 
every smokestack, pilot house and mast for its ap- 
pointed place. Now I standardized the fleet— 
dreadnoughts to be eighteen inches long, cruisers 
twelve, monitors ten, destroyers eight. I piled four 
boards together, ruled a pencil form on the top 
one, and cut four hulls at a sawing. Smoke stacks 
and gun turrets were required in quantity by all 
craft, and these I sawed by the dozen from old 
broomsticks. Deck-houses, like hulls, were done in 
job lots. A day or two of steady work, and my 
workroom was littered with standard parts. The 
hulls were placed in rows, and the parts set upon 
them. Then, with a hammer and a mouthful of 
nails, the task of assembly could be vigorously 
pushed forward. Instead of weeks, three days was 
enough to make ready for destruction a fleet of 
equal tonnage. But I have to confess that they did 
not make quite so brave a showing. 

Today as I plough through volume after volume 
by the learned exponents of modern industry, I am 
convinced that, quite unaided and despite his tender 
years, that scrubby-handed boy had discovered and 
applied the principles of mass production . . . 
(while Henry Ford gets all the kudos). Also I 
suspect, despite the tumult and the shouting, that 
all workers in wood and metal possessed of com- 
mon sense, from the Cro-Magnon man onward, 
have similarly, and frequently, invented and em- 
ployed the tedmique. The modern pzans are 
understandable in respect to the scale of operations, 
but hardly in respect to basic principles. Therefore, 
when the guest of honor at the next banquet you 
attend says, as he is sure to: “ . . . the American 
genius, which gave mass production to the world,” 
remember that it is a pretty old world. 

Mass production, says John Gaillard, is not sheer 
bigness; it has nothing to do with financial consoli- 
dation; it is not concerned with high speed or great 
volume, as such. It means, in essence, just two 
things: 


The making of standard interchangeable parts. 
The assembling of these parts into the completed 
unit, with a minimum of handicraft labor. 


Various important corollaries today follow upon 
these two basic principles. They include: 
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Careful preplanning of the standard design. 

| A highly developed art of measurement. 
_ Tools capable of working to very small tolerances 
(allowances of error) so that interchangeable parts 
can really interchange. 

A continuous flow of parts through the assembly 
system. 

A continual emphasis on the automatic function— 
the fewer human hands touch the process, the better. 


When the King’s armerer was hammering out 
upon his forge the ninety-pound coat of mail for 
Henry VIII, he had te do some rather nice measur- 
ing, and do it in advance.. Otherwise the bally thing 
would never go together. But in that he himself 
put it together, he could chance a certain amount 
of error: by touch and eye he could see that the 
parts fitted as he went along. Similarly all good 
craftsmen down the ages—locksmiths, boat build- 
ers, cabinet makers—measured, and backed their 
measurements with trial and error. 

After Watt the situation began to change. The 
first effect of the steam engine was greatly to in- 
crease the sheer output of commodities—say, yards 
of cloth, or dozens of kettles—without changing 
drastically the function of the worker. He had a 
power tool rather than a hand tool, and he could 
do more with it. He continued to “mate” parts 
by putting them back in the lathe or the drill, scrap- 
ing them down to size, or by making the hole 
bigger. He continued to be essentially a crafts- 
man. 

Then came the beginning of mass production to 
change his status altogether. Shape-giving opera- 
tions were subdivided among a r of men, 
each turning a little, or drilling a little. The 
separate parts produced were piled up in storage 
awaiting assembly. Sometimes enormous inventories 
of finished and partly finished units were accumu- 
lated. 

Next, “continuous-flow production” was born of 
the necessity to straighten out the assembly prob- 
lem. Under its rules the parts never get into the 
inventory bins at all, but start to move the minute 
they are completed—preferably on a conveyor belt 
—toward the central assembly point. If the com- 
pleted part is, say, the frame of a Ford car, it 
moves steadily down the main aisle, gathering up 
the other parts which feed in from either side, and 
bolting them home as it goes. This saves time, 
interest on working capital, and skilled labor. 
Bolters are cheaper than trial-and-error hand fit- 
ters. Also, the whole process will drastically in- 
crease output, precisely as I proved with my battle- 
ships. 

If trial-and-error fitting was to be given up, some- 
thing had to take its place. The machine tool moved 
into the gap. It is the machine which makes ma- 
chines, and its importance in the industrial revolu- 
tion, particularly in the development of mass pro- 
duction, is enormous. “Upon these tools depend 
the construction of all other maghenr of machinery, 
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and the size and accuracy of all modern machinery 
depend upon the size and accuracy of the machine 
tools available for their construction.” Henry Ford 
has about 25,000 of them at Highland Park, di- 
vided into 250 classes. American inventors have 
made great contributions to this art, especially: 


The milling machine. 
The turret lathe. 

The automatic lathe. 
The grinding machine. 


Meanwhile accuracy has been attained in two 
directions. Instead of cutting by the lathe or 
planer, the present practice is to bring the surface 
to size by grinding it with a grinding machine, thus 
insuring a far snugger fit. Secondly, measuring 
instruments have become almost diabolic in their 
march toward nothing at all. The micrometer was 
invented by a Frenchman. Brown and Sharpe pres- 
ently introduced one which would measure to a hun- 
dred-thousandth of an inch. Today, standard 
reference gauges, using the principle of the length 
of light waves, are accurate to one millionth of an 
inch! (Mostly used in laboratory work.) Against 
such devices for controlling machine tools, hand fit- 
ting is a bull in a China shop—totally unable to 
compete. The interchangeable parts for mass pro- 
duction can thus be turned out to an accuracy of 
astronomical minuteness, by machines built like a 
bull rhinoceros. Finally, the whole process, save 
setting the original gauges, is removed from human 
interference, and made as self-regulating and auto- 
matic as possible, with the ideal of 100 percent au- 
tomatic performance always before the man at the 
drawing board. Human fingers are too gross and 
clumsy to fumble with this combination of incredible 
delicacy and roaring power. 

You get the picture. A great glass domed space, 
flanked with battalions of humped and gleaming 
tool machines, taking bars and billets of raw steel, 
shaping them, bending them, boring them, grinding 
them; delivering unit parts to a conveyor which 
bears them to a main assembly belt where they are 
locked together—men sometimes assisting—and 
then into the shipping room—so many completed 
articles to the minute, no more, no less, a steady 
stream of motor cars, radios, bicycles, typewriters, 
clocks, tractors—what you will. 

The Krupp Works today cover five square miles 
of floor space. It takes three days to see it all. 
Ninety-foot plates of steel are rolled out like chew- 
ing gum. A 4,000-ton press picks up a log of steel 
as though it were a lead pencil, holds it by the 
throat, and sinks a hammer twelve inches into its 
te mass, squeezing out a gush of molten steel 
ike water from a rag. In the final assembly rooms 
are acres of locomotives in dignified rows: ‘Diesel 
engines towering like a procession of elephants 
with howdahs on their backs, textile machinery 
sprouting before your eyes like Ford cars; a sea 
of dynamos, motors, turbines, harvesters, cash 
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registers, motion picture projectors, automatic 
weighers and mixers, as far as the eye can see.” 

In 1929, aeroplanes are built in small factories by 
skilled workmen. While plenty of power is avail- 
able to help them, there is a great deal of hand fit- 
ting and adjustment. When a “ship” is launched, 
the entire working force assembles, and with pride 
and joy watches the first flight of the winged crea- 
ture on which so much individual care and atten- 
tion has been lavished. Not disembodied standard 
parts have been fabricated, but a living unity, with 
a character of its own. So Donald MacKay and 
his workmen built the “Lightning” and the “Flying 
Cloud.” But the clipper ship was ever a dangerous 
beauty with her incredible spread of canvas; and so 
is a modern aeroplane. The former was over- 
whelmed by steam, before she could be standardized 
—for which mercy the artist will thank whatever 
gods may be. The latter is still in the experimental 
stage, fickle, and far from fool-proof. In a few 
more years, a standard, reasonably safe design will 
have been evolved. The little aircraft shops will 
disappear; out on the streets will go most of their 
skilled mechanics; great walls of cement and glass 
will rise; battalions of lathes and grinders will spew 
out their millions of interchangeable parts; the 
assembly line will begin to march; and gone forever 
will be the individual ship and the loving care that 
followed and took pride in her. 


There is a certain sadness in all this, but it does 
not behoove us to grow maudlin. We may weep 
for the spirit of craftsmanship here crucified, but 
we can only rejoice at the arrival of a stout, inex- 
pensive plane, which millions of us may use without 
dropping to death in a tail spin. Furthermore, while 
a standardized clipper might have lost her beauty 
due to the limitation of her design, and the medium 
in which she was worked, a standardized aeroplane 
need send no hostages to loveliness. 

Mass production crystallizes years of experiment, 
and trial and error, into one standard design. The 
design is then executed by the most intensive pre- 


paration of dies, casting, and special machine tools, . 


involving literally acres of paper work. But when 
the power is turned on, experimentation must cease. 
Otherwise continuous flow is thrown out of step, 
the myriad of standard movements upset, and the 
whole tremendous investment threatened. The cogs 
must all articulate or the vast monster becomes as 
helpless as a blinded dinosaur. It cost Henry Ford 
a cool hundred million to change from Model-T to 
Model A. More than 50 percent of all his produc- 
tion machinery had to be redesigned and replaced. 

If the design is good for years to come, mass 
production is the cheapest way to give the product 
to the world, and, for many articles, the way which 
proshises the best in quality. But if the design is 
dubious, or likely to be rapidly superseded by better 
designs, mass production may act as a brake on 
technical progress; a morass into which creative 
invention stumbles and sinks. Ford could afford 
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his hundred-million-dollar shift, but what the rich- 


-est man on earth can do, few can emulate. More 


cautious corporations do not tend to change their 
methods, endangering dividends, until they must. 
This explains why many brilliant inventions are pur- 
chased by great companies, only to be put on the 


' shelf. Mass production has dug their graves. This 


is the reason, too, why M. Siegfried warns us that 
Europe, with her more flexible system of produc- 
tion, may, like David with his sling-shot, conquer us 
in the end. 

Factory machines have progressed through three 
chief stages. (Though any given factory today 
may still remain in the earlier stages.) 


First, they supplied more power to the skilled 
worker. They increased his output, but left his job 
substantially unchanged. 

Second, they subdivided the manufacturing process, 
allowing unskilled or semi-skilled workers to feed 
them, remove the output, and carry on the few repeti- 
tive motions which their tending required. This is 
the robot stage. . 

Third, they replaced the unskilled worker with 
their own steel fingers, doing the feeding, processing, 
packaging, themselves. ‘The skilled man comes back 
into the picture as inspector, repairer, adjuster of 
delicate controls. His job is interesting, non-repetitive; 
requires intelligence. The robot has largely dis- 
appeared. 


A new automatic plant for making automobile 
frames performs a total of four million operations 
a day upon the 360 frames which are delivered 
every hour. Day and night, seven days a week, the 
process runs unhampered by the poisons of fatigue. 
But without 75,000 frames put upon the market 
yearly, the tremendous overhead of the original in- 
stallation cannot be covered. Mass production is 
risky, unless the market is assured. 

Industry does not leap, of course, from hand- 
tending to the completely automatic. There are all 
manner of semi-automatic stages in between. If a 
given article has twenty stations in its manufactur- 
ing process, the automatic curve may begin with 
only one of them, then spread to four, five, a dozen 
operations. Only recently has the full cycle been 
achieved. But more and more are coming into line. 
The tendency is all about us. We sce it in dial 
telephones, the talking movies, manless elevators, 
mechanical salesmen (‘“Thank You, it’s toasted!’’), 
oil burning home furnaces with thermostat control, 
torpedoes and aeroplanes guided by radio, mechani- 
cal stokers, automatic steel plants, sugar mills, soap 
factories. We see it—and welcome it—in the 
‘‘fool-proof’” movement, whereby automatic signals 
displace the biological uncertainties of the human 
nervous system. Automatic bulkheads are capable 
of preventing such disasters as overwhelmed the 
“Vestris’”—provided owners are willing to pay for 
them. 

Mass production, after the current Detroit or 
Ruhr fashion, requires great numbers of robots to 
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assemble the unit parts turned out by machine. But 
as the automatic process gains headway, machines 
themselves take over the job of assembly and a 
hundred robots give way to one skilled man. The 
billion horses are increasingly pulling in this direc- 
tion—though they have many leagues to go. In so 
far as they make headway, economic dangers may 
be complicated, but the danger to the central nerv- 
ous system of the man on the job is certainly 
decreased, 


The other day I watched a rectangular figure, 
fashioned like a cubist’s nightmare, raise its arm 
when whistled to through a telephone. As the arm 
came up, a mechanical piano began to play, a fan 
to revolve, a washing machine to bubble, while 
dial lights snapped on and off in the general region 
of his stomach. It was no other than Mr. Televox, 
the product of the Westinghouse laboratories, rep- 
resenting a late development in the automatic proc- 
ess. He will displace the skilled watcher of dials 
in power houses. The New York Edison Company 
recently opened an electrical distributing station to 
be operated without a human being within its walls. 
Mr. Televox will be the only resident, requiring 
neither food, rest, nor sleep. He will be telephoned 
to from time to time by a living man, three miles 
away, and according to the orders spoken or 
whistled, will break circuits, move levers, stop and 
start machines. 

The ghost of James Watt must have shuddered 
down the years—for he was a kindly man—as the 
bodies of women, men and little children were 
broken in the dismal caverns where his engines 
pounded . . . but for Mr. Televox his back must 
straighten, and his hand go gladly to the salute. 

STUART CHASE. 


(Mr. Chase’s second article, “Saving Labor and 
Losing It,” will appear next week.) 


Midnight 


Why will you leave? The strains are festal; 
No color quits the gem or shawl. 

I go to seek, almighty hostess, 

Instant departure from the ball. 


So suddenly confused and frightened? 

A moment gomie, you shared the glee. 
Godmother knew, then—“When it’s darkest 
They all unmask!” she said to me. 


Yet hear the revelry and jesting; 

Do you regret the agile dance? 
I fly from what the clock, maturing, 
Lays bare to the incredulous glance. 


This seemed a friend and this a lover? 
The guest is gay who. never asks] 
One black hour strips the sweet disguises 
And time will not put back the masks. 
Marian Storm. 
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- Canada’s Arctic Gateway 


HIS WINTER, gangs of laborers are 

stretching tracks across the frozen tundra 

of northern Manitoba, building the first 
railway to Hudson Bay... Next summer, ballast 
trains will dump gravel to be packed beneath ties 
that are now tamped with snow. By the time the 
threshers have done their job in September, trains 
of golden grain will be rumbling along over Cana- 
da’s newest railway to take ship at Canada’s new 
Arctic seaport of Fort Churchill. 

When this happens, it will mean that the prairie 
grain-growers will at last have won their long strug- 
gle for a short-cut for prairie products on their way 
to the markets of the world. 

If you glance at the map, you will see that Hud- 
son Bay is an inland sea connected with the Atlantic 
by Hudson Strait, which is itself 400 miles long and 
averages eighty miles in width. On the western 
shore of Hudson Bay is Fort Churchill, a land- 
locked harbor capable of accommodating ships of 
any draft. Fort Churchill is 100 miles nearer to 
Vancouver than to the coast of Labrador. It is 
100 miles farther west than Duluth and fifty miles 
farther west than St. Paul. Yet it is 100 miles 
nearer to Liverpool than Montreal. And it is with- 
in 500 miles of the eastern border of the vast 
prairie wheat-lands of Canada. Why, then, has this 
port not been linked up long ago by rail? 

Most of us shiver when we think of Hudson Bay, 
picturing fur traders sledding over ice-floes. We 
have heard of it only as the field of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s activities, that “Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers” whose charter was granted in 
1670 by King Charles II of England. And the 
thought of that company suggests dog teams rather 
than railways. 

Canadian prairie wheat brings top prices at 
Liverpool, where world wheat prices are set. But 
before it arrives there, much of it must be shipped 
a thousand miles by rail, carried in lake boats an- 
other thousand miles, and then loaded on ocean 
vessels—that is, in summer or fall: in winter the 
rail haul is nearly two thousand miles. 

Transportation, storage, and other handling 
costs are fixed charges. They are the same whether 
the wheat is fetching high prices or low. In years 
of low prices the farmers are usually pinched. 
Naturally they have looked for means of whittling 
down these crucial charges—from political agitation 
for lower freight rates, and joint ownership of 
elevators, to the organization of huge selling pools. 

For many years, a few far-sighted men have 
dreamed of a railway to Hudson Bay. In spite 
of the traditions of blizzards, icebergs, and the 
barrenness of the country to be crossed, members 
of various prairie bodies representing both rural 
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and urban groups have made trips to the bay. As 
a result of these visits, they gradually became con- 
vinced that the proposal was thoroughly practicable. 
The handicap of ice had been largely exaggerated 
—had not the little schooners of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company been negotiating the bay and strait for 
over 300 years ?—and the winters on the bay, while 
longer than in places farther south, are no more 
severe than in many other parts of the continent 
that are already settled. 


The project, however, still seemed too visionary 
for any of the existing privately owned railways to 
undertake, and delegations were therefore sent to the 
federal government at Ottawa, to press the matter as 
a national enterprise. In spite of the incredulity and 
actual opposition of influential interests in the cities 
of eastern Canada, the government of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier finally agreed to build the road. It was 
planned to connect with the Canadian Northern 
(now Canadian National) system at The Pas, in 
northwestern Manitoba, and from there run almost 
directly northeastward to a port on Hudson Bay 
not at first decided upon. The distance would be 
between 400 and 500 miles, depending upon which 
port was eventually selected. The country is flat; 
there are practically no grades; and the cost was 
not expected to be great. Construction was begun 
in 1910. 

The next year the Laurier administration was 
defeated on the reciprocity issue, and a new gov- 
ernment came into office. It decided to continue 
construction of the Hudson Bay Railway, and later 
chose Port Nelson as the terminus. This port is 
formed by the estuary of the Nelson River, about 
424 miles by the surveyed route from The Pas. 
The cost was estimated at approximately $30,000,- 
000—-sixteen millions for the railway and thirteen 
for harbor developments, the greater part of the 
latter to be spent in dredging, as each year the 
river brings down large quantities of silt, which 
spreads out into immense bars far into the bay. 

Three hundred miles of the line had been finished 
at a cost of $13,000,000, and $7,000,000 had been 
invested in harbor works, when the World War 
brought the project to a standstill. 

Nothing more was done until 1926, when the 
present Liberal administration announced its inten- 
tion of completing the long-neglected road. A 
little later, Mr. Frederick Palmer, an eminent Eng- 
lish engineer, was appointed to weigh the respective 
merits of Port Nelson and Fort Churchill. Mr. 
Palmer eventually selected Churchill, and contracts 
were immediately let for the construction of the 
final lap of the road to that port, which is 150 
miles farther north than Nelson. 
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The government sent out three aerial survey 
parties to Hudson Strait in the summer of 1927 
to study the movement of ice and gather other in- 
formation of value to navigation. This work was 
carried on throughout the winter of 1927-28. The 
first ice reported was floe ice seen on November 
16, about five miles off Nottingham Island, at the 
western entrance to the strait. From that date ice 
gradually increased until, by November 29, 60 per- 
cent of the thirty-seven-mile distance southward to 
the mainland was covered with floe ice. Accordingly, 
it is assumed that navigation would have closed in 
1927 some time between November 16 and the end 
of the month. 

To follow up the work of these advance parties, 
the government has since established three perma- 
nent observation and direction-finding radio and 
patrol stations on the strait. The principal station 
is at Cape Hope’s Advance, on the south side of 
the strait about 175 miles west of the Atlantic. en- 
trance. Another is on Resolution Island, on the 
north side of the Atlantic entrance, commanding a 
view of the Atlantic southward along the coast of 
Labrador. The third is on Nottingham Island. 
These are new names to most people who are not 
geographers, and known to but few geographers, 
but in this radio age it is more than likely that these 
new outposts will soon take their places in the 
public mind as important stations on the highways 
of the world. 


One of the arguments used for years by those 
who advocated the Hudson Bay Railway was that 
the territory through which it would run is part of 
the immense Laurentian Shield, said by geologists 
to be one of the most highly mineralized regions in 
the world. These claims seem in a fair way to be 
confirmed. Eighty-four miles northward from The 
Pas is the now famous Flin Flon mine, since Novem- 
ber, 1927, controlled by the Whitney interests of 
New York, who have arranged for the building of 
a branch line to the mine and have contracted for 
the erection of a smelter, the whole requiring an 
expenditure of $20,000,000. Forty miles farther 
is another mine which is expected to become one of 
the greatest copper mines in the world when devel- 
oped. Ore bodies of an estimated value of $400,- 
000,000 have already been located. 

The hydro-electric possibilities of the Nelson 
River alone are estimated to be greater than those 
of Niagara and the Saguenay combined. And near- 
by regions contain large areas of timber suitable 


for pulp. 

Until recently Manitoba was supposed to be a 
province with a small area suitable for farming and 
a huge hinterland tempting only to trappers and 
mosquitoes. But now many people in Canada who 


have studied the situation believe that the richest 
and most important part of the province is that 
which lies beyond the present zone of settlement. 
This is true not only in Manitoba, but also in Que- 
bec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
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Columbia. Canada is looking northward as never 
before. 


If any evidence of this were needed, it could b- 
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- found in the recent clash between the two great rail. 


ways of Canada. The Canadian Pacific, the first 
to cross the continent, followed the more southerly 
route. The Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
Pacific both chose routes farther north. During the 
War, the two latter were taken over by the govern- 
ment and are now part of the national system. 
There is some overlapping, but generally the C. 
P. R. serves the southern portion of the prairies 
and the C. N. R. the northern. But quite recently 
the C. P. R. announced an ambitious construction 
policy which comprises several strategic lines de- 
signed to tap territory that the C. N. R. had looked 
upon as its own particular domain. Some of these 
lines, if constructed, together with ing rights 
over the C. N. R. lines, would give the C. P. R. 
a short-line haul from the rich wheat lands of central 
Saskatchewan direct to the bay. —- ~ 

It is also significant that if tee fiorthern tips of 
other proposed C. P. R. branches and of lines re- 
cently acquired in Alberta were to be linked to- 
gether by a new line running east and west across 
Canada, the logical eastern end of such a line would 
be Fort Churchill. 

The time will no doubt come when that line will 
be built, though how soon will depend upon how 
rapidly the intervening territory is settled. If 
there should be another such flow of immigration 
as there was early in the present century, it would 
not be long before we should see the new Iine. 
Whether such a plan is at present in the minds of 
the astute men at the head of the C. P. R. only time 
will tell, but there can be little doubt that they have 
some such course in view as a not too distant 
eventuality. 

Such a railway would still be south of the geo- 
graphical center of the Dominion; it would cross 
a country which in different sections is rich in miner- 
als, oil, natural gas, coal, asphaltum, timber, graz- 
ing and arable land, and hydro-electric possibilities. 
But, probably most important of all, it would pro- 
vide the shortest route between Europe and the 
Orient. From Liverpool to Yokohama, by way of 
Montreal and Vancouver, the distance is 11,100 
miles; by way of Churchill and a port on the Pacific, 
such as Stewart, on the Portland Canal, the distance 
would be only 8,600 miles. In these days of rapid 
communication, 2,500 miles are an item worth con- 
sidering. 

As long as Canada’s eastern outlet is by way of 
the St. Lawrence in summer, and St. John and 
Halifax in winter, she is doomed to remain a long, 
attenuated strip bordering the northern edge of the 
United States. Only recently have Canadians come 
to realize that their country is the only one in the 
world that is bounded by three oceans; and that the 
Arctic, so far as Hudson Bay is concerned, is 
hardly gu available than the Atlantic or the Pacific. 

D. M. LeBourpais. 
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Henry Ford’s Want Ad 


N January 1, 1929, newspapers throughout 
the country carried Henry Ford’s an 
nouncement that he would add 30,000 em- 

ployees to his working force in order to operate 
his plants om a six-day schedule, while maintaining 
the five-day week for each worker. The announce- 
ment stated that citizens of Detroit would be given 
preference, and warned people from a distance 


against coming to the city for these jobs. 
On the morning of January 2, according to a 
despatch to the New York Times, 


A shivering, jobless army, estimated at 25,000 ... 
was herded im a parking space near the employment 
office . . . [and] about 600 were successful in being 
assigned jobs at the Ford Motor Company plant. 

Automobile licenses indicated that at least scores of 
job-seekers had defied the Ford edict that citizens of 
Detroit would have preference over outsiders. There 
were cars from Illinois, South Carolina, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, New York, Louisiana, and Kentucky. 

“We are from other states,” were comments from 
some of them, “but if we are asked about it, we've 
been im Detroit all our lives. What we want is a 
job.” 

The dingy little all-night ten-cent movie houses in 
Detroit did a rushing business. Men straggled in ail 
through the night, not so much interested in the show, 
as to keep warm. 


We talk about industrial waste. Could any- 
thing be more wasteful than this method of sup- 
plying our industries with the labor they need? Yet 
this is the prevailing method; the Detroit incident is 
only a dramatic example of what is happening 
every day. 

What should we say if the Ford Motor Com- 
pany secured the steel, or copper, or other materi- 


- als it uses, in the manner that it gets its labor? 


Suppose it advertised throughout the country for 
30,000 tons of and thousands of dealers 
parked truck-loads of the material near the pur- 
chasing agent’s ofice every morning, out of which 
a small portion would be taken, while the owners of 
the rest were told to cart their stuff away? Could 
anything be more ridiculous? But isn’t this about 
what our industries do with labor every day? 
And suppose the materials were brought long 
distances from a half-dozen different states, when 
ample supplies, of the quality and cost desired, were 
available in the immediate vicinity? Wouldn’t we 
say that that was inefficient and wasteful manage- 
ment? And what about the moral wastes of this 
method of recruiting labor, which puts a premium 
on deceit by holding out to needy unemployed men 


the possi of getting work if they will lie about 
their resi ? 
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Contrast the manner in which the state of Ohio 
organized the poe a ag 20,000 men to build the 
cantonment at Chilli during the War with the 
methods ordinarily used, as illustrated in the Ford 
ex and you see how unnecessary, if not im- 
moral, these wasteful and inefficient methods are, 
The state had established local free employment 
offices in twenty-one cities, with the codperation and 
financial aid of the municipalities. These, by the 
way, have since beem allowed to dwindle to eleven 
offices, insufhciently manned and financed. The pro- 
cedure and policies of the twenty-one offices were 
unified under a centralized, directing management 
located in Columbus. Instead of announcing to the 
world that 20,000 men would be needed to build 
the cantonment, and picking a few hundred every 
morning from the thousands that would have 
flocked to the city, the officials in charge of construc- 
tion notified the central office from time to time— 
sometimes every. day, sometimes once a week—of 
the various kinds and grades of labor they needed 
and the number of each. The state director imme- 
diately wired or telephoned to the local employ- 
ment bureaus, whose daily reports to him showed 
that they had registered men of the kind wanted, 
and ordered each office to send to Chillicothe a 
specified number of workers of each kind. 

A steady stream of selected workers was thus 
kept moving to Chillicothe from local offices in 
every part of the state, and each man who went 
had a definite prospect of getting a job. While 
the construction contractors did not obligate them- 
selves to hire everyone who was sent by the em- 
ployment bureaus, very few were rejected, because 
all were carefully selected before they were started 
on their journey. Men from the offices nearest to 
Chillicothe were sent first, and when these could 
not supply all the needs, the cities farther away 
were called upon. Only occasionally were workers 
from outside the state recruited for the work; and 
when this was necessary, arrangements were made, 
wherever possible, with public employment bureaus 
in near-by states to interview and select men, and 
send them in response to written orders for speci- 
fied kinds of workers. In this way the wild scramble 
for work, the disappointed hopes, and the waste 
of time and money im useless transportation and 
waiting, were avoided. ‘The available jobs were 
filled in an organized and orderly manner, instead 
of making them the occasion for a grand gamble, 
as is usually done. 

In Michigan, at present, there are eleven public 
employment offices, and about 180 others are scat- 
tered over forty-one states and the District of 
Columbia. Why did not the Ford Motor Company 
attempt to use these agencies in getting its 30,000 
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men? No doubt, the answer is that the existing 
employment bureaus are ineffective. They are in- 
adequately financed and understaffed. But the 
reason they are so handicapped is that business and 
industry show little interest in them. They cannot 
be made to function properly while only the un- 
employed, social workers, and government officials 
are interested in them. Not until the large indus- 
tries make use of these public employment ex- 
changes can the economical and scientific methods 
of recruiting labor, which they make possible, be 
achieved. 

Public employment bureaus cannot, of course, 
create work where none exists. But it has been 
amply demonstrated, both in this country and in 
Europe, that they can keep more people at work 
than is possible when labor is recruited in the tra- 
ditionally haphazard manner. 


There is now before Congress a bill introduced 
by Senator Wagner of New York (S. 4157), pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Bureau of Em- 
ployment in the Department of Labor, whose pri- 
mary duty would be to lead and aid the states in 
improving and extending the work of the existing 
public bureaus, and to weld them all into a unified 
and efficient national employment service. This bill 
embodies the recommendation of President Hard- 
ing’s Conference on Unemployment, of which Mr. 
Hoover was chairman. The Conference reported: 


A permanent system of employment offices for 
bringing workers and jobs together with the quickest 
dispatch is necessary, both in times of depression and 
prosperity. 

The existing provision of the federal government 
and many state governments for all branches of such 
work is inadequate, and should be strengthened. The 
work is of first-rate importance, and should be rec- 
ognized as a job for men of first-grade ability from 
the top down. The director should be appointed di- 
rectly by the President. Adequate salaries should be 
provided and adequate safeguards to secure the proper 
personnel and to protect the tenure of office. 

An adequate permanent system of employment 
offices as above suggested would obviate the necessity 
of creating new offices whenever new emergencies 
arise. It would also prevent the public employment 
office from being regarded as a mere temporary, phil- 
anthropic device, and thus through misunderstanding 
from not being used generally. 


The bill provides an appropriation of $4,000,- 
000, of which not less than $3,000,000 is to be 
apportioned among the states to aid them in or- 
ganizing and operating public employment bureaus. 
One condition on which this money is to be granted 
is that each state shall appropriate a sum equal to 
the amount it receives from the federal government. 
This would provide adequate finances for a national 
employment system. Another condition is that em- 
eo bureaus of each state shall be conducted 

accordance with standards of efficiency and rules 
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and regulations prescribed by. the Director of the 
National Bureau of Employment, who is to be ap- 
pointed by the President. Thus, the bases of an 
effective national employment service are as much 
assured as they ever can be by legislation. 

The rest is a matter of administration. With the 
Director appointed by the President, and Mr. 
Hoover's well known interest in unemployment and 
waste elimination, we can be assured of competent 
direction of such a national service. Much of the 
success of the program of a prosperity reserve of 
public work for periods of unemployment, which 
was recently presented to the meeting of state 
Governors in New Orleans at Mr. Hoover's re- 
quest, is likely to depend on a proper organization 
for the distribution and placement of the unem- 
ployed labor of the country. 

Government services generally can be made eff- 
cient when they are performed in the open under 
the scrutiny of the public, and when there is sufl- 
cient interest and watchfulness on the part of the 
public to see that the work is properly and efi- 
ciently done. With the President and the Govern- 
ors thus mterested and watchful, in addition to the 
social workers and laboring people who have long 
been the warm advocates of public employment 
bureaus, all that is needed now is the interest and 
coéperation of the business community. 

WIL.1aM M. LEISERSON. 


Windy Way 


The wind comes fast at heels with time 
And bends the yellow tops of hay, 
And somewhere in the running wind 
I cast a thing I had away. 

It was my life or so I said, 

And I did well, forsaking it, 

To go as quickly as the dead. 

For more than every traveler wise 
They're off before their dawdling k'3 
Can drop the pennies on their eyes, 
Knowing it would be vain to tell, 
Who have so vast a leave in mind, 
If all night long a fare-you-well. 


I did not give a backward look, 

Yet could remember if I would, 

The lost was twenty jewels’ worth, 

And dearer to my heart than blood. 
And “Leave me here” its mourner cried, 
And in God’s truth I think I did, 
Because I have so free a side. 

And past the hollow ribs a bird 

By chance came in and ever since 

And light as grass his voice is heard. 
The cage is open, he may go, 

For since winged love has languished there, 
I'll treat no other winged thing so. 


Liéonig ADAMS. 
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Washington Notes 


1S PLECE may as well be written on the assump- 
tion that the new administration has begun, with the 
hand of Herbert really on the helm. It would be easier 
writing, of course, if visibility as to the personnel of the 
Cabinet were a little clearer at this time. Strange as 
it may seem, the absence of facts is somewhat cramping 
to the style. However, a sufficient number of things are 
known about the new President to make clear the char- 
acter of his start, which, it ‘is generally agreed, will be 
much less auspicious than that of his little predecessor, 
who will soon go back to Northampton. To begin with, 
Mr. Hoover will go into the White House with more 
people harboring unfriendly feelings toward him than any 
President we have had in a long time. This is not his 
fault. It is the inevitable result of the strenuous steps he 
found necessary to gain the presidency, and the wide dif- 
ferences between him and the most recent incumbent. By 
the simple expedient of not moving at all, Mr. Coolidge 
was enabled to avoid stepping on anybody’s toes, cither 
as a candidate or as an executive. 

Compelled by his nature and the circumstances to act, 
Mr. Hoover comes into office with a fine assortment of 
freshly-made enemies, some of whom are successfully con- 
cealing their feelings, while others more or less openly 
voice them around Washington, apparently deriving satis- 
faction by pointing out incidents of early “ingratitude” 
and predicting failures and misfortunes of various sorts. 
A fair proportion of these animosities constitute the hang- 
over from an exceedingly bitter primary and general elec- 
tion campaign, in which prejudices and passions of an un- 
precedented character were aroused, which have by no 
means abated. But more than a few of them are the 
result of three months’ uncertainty about his cabinet selec- 
tions, coupled with the necessity of early action on a 
variety of prickly problems foisted upon him by the inertia 
of the previous administration. Altogether, about as mean 
a combination confronts Mr. Hoover as could well be 
imagined. No President I can recall has had a less 
agreeable set-up. 


Just consider it for a moment. There is, first, the be- 
fore-mentioned bitterness and bad feeling of the campaign, 
which is pretty sure to last through the first part of his 
administration, and may increase instead of diminishing. 
There is, next, the necessity of sweeping out the Coolidge 
cabinet incompetents without, in replacing them, being able 
to avoid disappointing and offending a score of men, who 
felt themselves entitled to cabinet consideration—and their 
friends. ‘There is, then, the necessity of an immediate 
extra session, which is a bad start for any administration. 
No President wants it, since it interferes with the stabil- 
izing of his new administrative machinery, prevents his 
getting comfortably settled before the fighting begins, and 
leaves little time for the preparation of a “constructive 
program,” 

There is, in addition, the unavoidable necessity for at- 
tempting a solution of the two most difficult national 
questions that have arisen in the last ten years, action 
upon Which was side-stepped time and again by Mr. Cool- 
idge—to wit, prohibition and farm relief. Mr. Coolidge 
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never had anything beyond a negative policy on the latter; 
on the former he simply allowed things to drift. Hoover 
has to do something concrete, definite ‘and constructive 
about both, or lose in prestige. The hard part about this, 
of course, is that no matter what he does or how he does 
it, practically no one will be satisfied. The report is that 
Mr. Hoover is impatient and irritated on this prohibition 
business, that the importunities of the drys have annoyed 
him, that the conditions appall him. No wonder. He is 
committed to real enforcement and there can be no real 
enforcement, as well he knows. What then? He has 
to do something, and there is nothing that can be done— 
nothing, that is, not made absolutely impossible by the 
dry forces, who will tolerate no change in the law except 
to make it more drastic. On this problem he cannot see 
his way to the degree he can on farm relief. He knows 
the fact-finding commission will be of no actual help, 
because the facts are pretty well known now, and the solu- 
tion will not follow their restatement. Nor will it render 
them any more acceptable to the dry leaders, who are far 
stronger in the new Congress than in the old. The recent 
Senate vote of sixty-five to eighteen on the Jones Bill shows 
their strength in the old one. 

It is not surprising that the new President is irritated 
over this situation and annoyed by dry pressure. Now, add 
to all these things a practically empty Treasury—a not 
very sweet tribute to the economy of Coolidge and the 
financial wizardry of Mellon—and then add the non- 
sympathetic and non-codperative attitude of the “corps of 
correspondents” (so markedly different from that exhibited 
toward the good Calvin), and something of the troubles 
of the new administration may be grasped. ‘There are 
two other things which can hardly be called helpful to 
a new President. One is the unfortunate whirl of the 
senatorial seniority wheel which forces Jim Watson of 
Indiana on him as administration leader in the Senate. The 
other is the possession of a reputation for extraordinary 
efficiency and achievement, so extravagantly exaggerated in 
the campaign that-he cannot live up to it now. 


As for the attitude of the “newspaper boys,” I have, 
I think, previously mentioned its hostile nature in this 
place. His stay in Miami did not lessen this to any extent, 
and there is more mumbling and grumbling among them 
now than before. There is not space here to go into the 
reasons for this, but I do think an improvement in his press 
relations is one of Hoover’s real problems. It ought not 
to be, but it is, and I am told the situation gives the new 
President considerable concern. He has had experience 
enough to know what it means. It will be interesting to 
see how his first White House press conferences work out. 

The basic cause for the unsatisfactory nature of the 
Hoover press conferences as compared to those of the 
Coolidge regime goes back, I think, to the difference be- 
tween Hoover and Coolidge. For six years the corre- 
spondents have been dealing with a man who had noth- 
ing much in his head that was not obvious. It was, there- 
fore, easy, safe and satisfactory to write a story about the 
presidential attitude or intentions, so long as the story al- 
ways put the President in a favorable light. That made 
reporting simple. The reason this can’t be done with Mr. 
Hoover is that there is much more in his head than the 
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obvious. In the absence of light from him, speculative 
stories, even when written in eulogistic style, are not safe. 
The result of this, of course, is lack of news for the cor- 
respondents, difficulty in making a showing and lack of 
opportunity for the “by-line” boys to make the first page. 
If I were one of Mr. Hoover’s advisers, I should suggest 
to him that he “loosen up” a little more. He can do 
this, if he will try, without actually revealing anything 
he does not want to reveal. He can, at least, pretend 
to be communicative. Most of them will not know the 
difference. T. R. B. 
Washington. 


Some Amateur Movies 


HERE ARE one or two signs, not yet definite 

enough to be taken seriously, that the talking movie 
will not conquer the movie field without a struggle. As 
the talking movie is at present a purely commercial pro- 
duction, these signs have to come from the business end; 
those I have noticed are all in a single field: two pro- 
ducers, at least, are holding on to foreign stars (who 
speak no English) and intend to keep them occupied in 
silent films. It is true that, in the past, the movie busi- 
ness men have guessed wrong rather consistently and have 
been saved from bankruptcy by a series of happy accidents 
and by technical developments; the technicians guess right. 
But it is interesting to note a guess on the other side 
of the talkie business. 

If the talkie sweeps all before it, however, the silent 
movie will naturally’ develop in those directions closed to 
the talkie; that is, it will concentrate on more subtle uses 
of the camera; and if all the professional money goes into 
sound, the semi-professional and the amateur, with little 


“money to spend, will carry on and exploit the purely 


cinematic qualities of the movie. The commercial manu- 
facturers are putting up million-dollar studios for taking 
sound pictures, and the mechanism is extremely costly and 
delicate; for a long time the amateur’s kands will not 
touch these things. 

That is why a few recent events in the amateur field 
are particularly important. Best known is the production 
(at a cost of ninety-seven dollars) of a short film called 
variously “The Life and Death of 9413,” “The Suicide of 
a Hollywood Extra,” and various combinations of the 
words in these two titles. It was the work of Robert 
Florey, one-time assistant to King Vidor and other direc- 
tors, who turned amateur, made this and two similar films, 
and in addition to being named a director for Famous- 
Players has won the most discriminating applause. A film 
I discussed in these pages when it was produced, “The 
Last Moment,” by Dr. Paul Fejos, also lay outside the 
professional field and, although it seemed to me a silly and 
ineffective pastiche of al! the superficial mannerisms of all 
the art-films of America and Germany, it achieved a 
similar success for its director. Finaliy, J. §. Watson, Jr., 
and Melville Webber have produced “The Fall of the 
House of Usher.” According to the magazine Movie 
Makers, the January issue of which should be read by all 
interested in the subject, Mr. Wilton Barrett, secretary 
of the National Board of Review, has said that this. pic- 
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ture represents “the greatest advance made in the progress 
of the motion picture as an independent art since that 
epochal film, “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.’” To these 
I add a film not yet publicly shown, the highly experi- 
mental work of Ralph Steiner, whose still photographs of 
gas tanks and skyscrapers and bridges have marked him 
as an artist of the first order in his field. 

Florey’s film, which I have not seen, was made out 
of paper cubes, moving and reflected lights, an Erector Set 
(used by children to make mechanical toys) and cut-out 
figures. Something of its quality is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of a single scene (by Herman C. Weinberg, in the 
magazine noted) : 


The hysteria and excitement centering around an 
opening night performance . . . was quickly shown 
by photographing a skyscraper with an extremely 
mobile camera, swinging it up and down and from 
side to side, past a battery of hissing arc lights, over 
the theater facade and down to the arriving motor 
vehicles. To portray the mental anguish of the extra, 
Florey cut grotesque strips of paper into the shape of 
gnarled, malignant-looking trees, silhouetted them 
against a background made up of moving shadows 
and set them in motion with an electric fan. 


Dr. Watson, who calls this film a masterpiece, indicates 
another point of interest: “the whole picture was cut in 
rapid staccato.” ‘There could be no wastage, for the entire 
story was told in a single reel. 

The significance of “The Fall of the House of Usher” 
lies in the abandonment of the story in favor of the creation 
of a cinematic counterpart growing out of and giving rise to 
the same emotions. The narrative in the story, as I re- 
member it, is not exactly what a modern reader of mystery 
stories calls a complex plot; the essential is an enveloping 
mist through which singular shadows move; and the prob- 
lem of the director was to recreate this atmosphere and 
make us feel whatever was grotesque, strange, fearful and 
morbid in Poe’s work. Dr. Watson’s technique is, at 
times, supremely successful. I recall that, after a banal 
opening with the printed page of the book, the first scene 
represents a horseman descending to a plain; white puffs 
of smoke obscure the figure; it turns a corner and is gone. 
The entire atmosphere of the romantic tale beginning 
“On a cold afternoon in the month of October in 184— 
a traveler might have been seen”—is caught; mystery and 
unreality are at once created as the tone of the picture. 
At the other end—the collapse of the house—the effect 
adds grandeur to terror: the essential element is a serics 
of stairs which meet and move downward and downward 
of their own motion. From near the beginning to the 
very end, the motif of the coffin is used. 

The settings are all imaginative; characters seem to 
walk through endless halls or to meet at the tips of slender 
pyramids. It is here that Dr. Watson had to meet his 
nicest difficulty: the intrusion of commonplace elements: a 
glass of champagne, a tray, a hat and, more difficult than 
these to handle, the human body. It does not seem to 
me that his answer is satisfactory. There is a special kind 
of terror which is intensified by contrast with the common- 
place; the supernatural assumes the natural. But unless 
the entire work is kept in a style and at a specific voltage 
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of emotion, the glass and the hat will destroy, and not 
enhance, the illusion. In a scene that was purely sinister: 
a dinner served by hands in glistening black rubber gloves 

pertaining to no visible servitors, the cover of a tray was 
sue taeda ape el ens of tho dines, who made 
a movement of terror and repulsion. The object on the 
tray was a symbol of death. But. the solid, acceptable 
tray and the every-day movement suggested fastidiousness 
before repulsive food, and not spiritual terror. And the 
three characters moved in and out of the tone of the pic- 
ture; one of them was unfortunately permitted a make-up 
suggesting Werner Krauss in “Caligari,” but the perfection 
of stylized gesture and gait in that picture was missing. 
In a picture which used the camera to distort reality and 
to recreate it, the human figures remained too realistic. 

Dr. Watson calls the pace of his own picture sluggish; 
but if you start with doom, you can hardly have a stac- 
cato movement. His picture is long because the sense of 
destiny requires a lapse of time; it is too long only because 
some scenes do not contribute to his theme. On the other 


hand, some of them create emotion instantly. As he him-, 


self says, the essential is for the director to have control 
over his pictures, and where his control has been perfect 
—which, in his case, is chiefly in dealing with the inani- 
mate or with the animate entirely subordinated—the results 
are breath-taking. 

Mr. Steiner’s first experiments with the cinema were 
overly influenced by his expertness as a still photographer. 
He took, for instance, hundreds of feet of film, developed 
them, and did not run them off, convinced by his own 
knowledge of negatives and plates that they were good 
pictures. So they were; but, as he learned, they were not 
good moving pictures, and Steiner had the intelligence and 
the courage to put from his mind everything he knew of 
one type of photography in order tolearn a new medium. 
His first reels resembled the French type of experiment— 
largely the juxtaposition (in time, not in space) of stills 
—as carried out by Léger, Dudley Murphy (at the be- 
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Professor Barnes and Mr. Brasol 


IR: In my review of Mr. Boris Brasol’s book, “The Elements 

of Crime,” published in your issue of October 10, 1928, I made 
certain statements respecting the connection of Mr. Brasol with 
the Beilis case and with the circulation of “The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion” within the United States. The information on 
which I based these assertions came from persons so high in pro- 
fessional position that I unquestioningly accepted it as accurate, 
and I made my statements in good faith, with no malicious intent 
with respect to Mr. Brasol, whom I knew personally as the author 
of a good book on criminology and as a Russian lawyer of ex- 
perience and repute. 

In your issue of January 23, 1929, a letter from Mr. Brasol was 
published taking exception to said statements. In the same issue 
there was published a letter of mine, following that of Mr. 
Brasol, in which was incorporated a portion of a letter from Mr. 
Arnold D, Margolin and of an editorial of Mr. Herman Bern- 
stein in the Jewish Tribune 
original information, appeared to me to justify the position I had 
taken, Mr, Brasol, however, has the quo- 
tations so published themselves contain numerous errors and mis- 
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ginning), and Man Ray. Of Steiner’s later work I have 
seen only a film which was to be called “H:O,” or possibly 
“Water.” Its subject is water in all its ways of move- 
ment, rain and waves and waterfall and coursing river. 
It is, inevitably, an exploitation of cinematic points of 
view: where and how the camera is used. In the un- 
finished state in which I saw it, it created beautiful forms, 
but needed to be edited for the creation of a single beauty. 
As cinephotography it is a triumph. 

The gap between al! these films and the professional 
practice of making movies is immeasurable. The profes- 
sionals learn from the experimenters and, all things con- 
sidered, they have learned quite a lot in the past five years; 
the amateurs can learn everything from the professionals, 
if they want to, but they are better out of the commer- 
cial field, because competition with the professional plant 
is impossible. ‘The amateurs simplify when they do not 
discard story-content (Dr. Watson says “the amateur can 
use [a story] if it helps him think”); they are opposed 
to naturalism; they tend to use tragic themes; they have 
no stars; they are over-influenced by “Caligari”—the com- 
mercial directors are still under-influenced by the same film 
—they want to give their complete picture without the aid 
of any medium except the camera and the projector. It 
is unreasonable for the amateurs, then, to clamor for public 
presentation in the great movie cathedrals; they are not 
producing what the theater-managers think the public 
wants. On occasion the managers will show Florey and 
Man Ray; they ought to take a chance on Watson and 
Steiner. But the way in which the amateur will affect 
the commercial film must be through the commercial di- 
rectors. Dudley Murphy has worked in Hollywood; di- 
rectors as keen as Vidor are eager to look at any amateur’s 
film, to learn from it. And there is always the chance 
that if a film can be made for a hundred dollars, with a 
few thousand for gross expenses, Wall Street will have 
something to say to Cecil de Mille. 

GiLBert SELDEs. 
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statements, and he has detailed to me his connection with the mat- 
ters to which reference was made therein. 

It is impossible for me in this country personally to investigate 
the points raised by Mr. Brasol in his protest against my original 
charges, but I am fully prepared to accept his statement of the 
case as true. Therefore, in justice to Mr. Brasol, I wish to with- 
draw the charges made in the letter of Mr. Margolin and the 
editorial of Mr. Bernstein. Particularly, do I wish to correct any 
impression which may have been given to the effect that the in- 
vestigations of Mr. Brasol relating to the conduct of the Beilis 
case were undertaken for any improper or unworthy motive or 
were conducted with any object or purpose other than to ascertain 
the truth or falsity of charges which had been made with refer- 
ence to the conduct of the judges and prosecuting officers at that 
trial. I desire also to add that the charges that Mr. Braso! 
“whitewashed” the Russian War Commission through the conduct 
of his investigation of its activities, that he introduced into this 
country the “Protocols” and was chiefly responsible for their circu- 
lation here, and that he had advance knowledge that they were 
forged, appear to be unfounded in fact. 

Haray E, Baanzs. 

Northampton, Mass, 
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The Sportsmanship Brotherhood 


IR: In your issue of January 9, in an article by Mr. John 

Dewey, a reference was made to the Sportsmanship Brother- 

hood. I called to see Mr. Dewey immediately after seeing the 
article; not finding him in, I wrote the following letter: 


I called on you yesterday to correct a statement appearing 
in your article in The New Republic of January 9 with 
reference to the Sportsmanship Brotherhood. The Brother- 
hood is particularly desirous of having the support of educa- 
tors and regardless of any antipathy you may feel for Mr. 
Woll it was a disappointment to us to find that you had so 
far misinterpreted the aims of our organization as to write: 
“President of the International Sportsmanship Brotherhood— 
an” organization to codperate with the ‘welfare’ departments 
of large employers.” Doubtless insufficient data caused you 
to reach your mistaken conclusion which I hope will be al- 
tered after a study of the data left with your assistant by me. 

The Sportsmanship Brotherhood has no concern whatso- 
ever with the welfare or personnel departments of any organi- 
zation. Its work is to inculcate in youth a spirit of sports- 
manship and fair play principally by means of contacts with 
educators, schools, and athletic organizations. 

Idealism is not a sufficiently accepted doctrine to make us 
unmindful of such criticism as you have leveled, and a correc- 
tion would serve the double purpose of bringing out the truth 
— supporting principles which you have previously enunci- 
ated. 


Mr. Dewey's reply to this was: 


I was sorry to miss you when you called. I am grateful to 
you for leaving me the material which you did, as well as 
for writing me. 

I may say that it did not occur to me that it was an in- 
vidious reflection upon the Brotherhood to connect it with the 
welfare departments of employers. That work is certainly 
perfectly legitimate. I shall, however, undertake at once a 
study of the data which you have left for me. 


You will observe that the unfavorable implication to which the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood is subjected by Mr. Dewey’s article is 
clearly at variance with what Mr. Dewey says in his letter of 
reply to our protest. New Republic readers unaware of the cor- 
respondence above would necessarily form an erroneous conclu- 
sion from the article and it is this impression we wish you to 
correct in justice to the Sportsmanship Brotherhood. 

Danie. CHASE, 
Executive Secretary, the 


New York City. Sportsmanship Brotherhood. 


The Senate Progressives 


IR: I wish to deal, in the disadvantaged space of a letter 

column, with the article by the initialled author of “Wash- 
ington Notes” in your February 20 issue. Permit me first, how- 
ever, to commend your frank and enlightening editorial comment 
on this article. With the exception of a few sentences, its treat- 
ment of the progressives in the Senate seems to me unbalanced 
and extreme, where it is not obviously condescending or grossly 
unfair—unintentionally, of course. Let me illustrate. 

Take the statement of Senator Norris, that in the next Congress 
there will be less effective opposition to the great financial in- 
terests. Senator Norris was careful to give his reasons for mak- 
ing this statement. Your correspondent ignores the reasons given 
by the Senator and turns his statement from the clear assertion 
of a fact to be reckoned with into a general “discouraging pre- 
diction.” Having done this, he summons this “prediction” re- 
garding the next Congress to testify to the “enfeebled state,” “the 
supineness,” etc., of the progressives in the present Congress. 

“The real trouble,” he continues, “with the Senate progressives 
is that there is not among them a genuinely strong man who 
combines stability of conviction with a reasonably clear head and 
first-class political brains.” ‘This indictment, he adds, applies to 
Senator Norris, 
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He gives half a column to Senator Borah, It is a well done 
reproduction of a picture already familiar to those who read such 
journals as The New Republic and The Nation. Surely not one 
of your readers has for a long time considered Borah a member 
of the Senate progressive group. The. Senator himself does not 
claim to be. By what semblance of justice or stretch of logic is 
he here placed where he does not belong, only to show, as al! of 
us know, that he does not belong? 

Having settled the status of Norris and Borah, your corres- 
pondent dismisses two other Senators, in this single sentence: “|; 
is useless to talk of Hiram Johnson, who is much too bad- 
tempered, and it is ridiculous to talk of the younger La Follette, 
who, while a likable enough young man, is wéterly [italics minc] 
without the inner fire of his father.” I submit that this sentence 
contains its full share of the defective judgment and unfair imp!i- 
cation that characterize sweeping and categorical generalizations. 
If space permitted I should attempt to show how it also misses 
the main point in each of these cases. 

At least one sentence might well have been spared from the 
large space devoted to Borah and made to give brief mention of 
Senators Thomas J. Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler. As to the 
former, Fall, Denby, Sinclair, Stewart and the bread trust and 
power trust officials could testify, and as to the latter, Harry 
Daugherty, the Department of Justice, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, the copper magnates of Montana and the coal miners of 
Pennsylvania could witness that they are “genuinely strong men,” 
with “stability of conviction, reasonably clear heads, and first- 
class political brains.” Not even their names are mentioned in 
your correspondent’s article. The only reference to them is found 
in this plainly self-characterizing sentence: 
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“For. the rest,’ (only Norris, Bo Johnson and La Fol- 
lette have been named)“they are mainly small-bore fellows 
full of little jealousies, with no serious purpose in mind ¢x- 
cept that of promoting their own personal political fortuncs.” 
(Italics mine.) 


This sweeping indictment also covers Blaine, Brookhart, Dill, 
Frazier, Howell, Nye, Shipstead and the less conspicuous new 
Senators Black, of Alabama, and Cutting, of New Mexico. To 
state that, in the main, these men have “no serious purpose in 
mind except that of promoting their own personal political for- 
tunes” is to do them a grave injustice and to indulge in language 
so reckless as to approach the libellous, Fortunately, your readers 
know that this is totally foreign to the spirit of The New Re- 
public, as it is to your correspondent’s less extravagant and more 
discerning moods, 

Washington, D. C, 


The Tariff and the Farmer 


IR: I was very much interested in the article, “Can the Tarif 
Help the Farmer?” in your issue of January 30, and I agree 
with what is said, in the main. I wish you had discussed this 
question more from the point of view of the McNary-Haugen Bi!!. 
As I understand it, that bill was an attempt to do for the farmer 
what manufacturers are able to do for themselves. Manufacturers 
have agents scattered all over the world. When they have sur- 
pluses (they take these surpluses out of trade), they ship their 
excess products to their agents abroad and sell them at whatever 
the world price may be, many times at a loss. That enables them 
to keep the price up at home—a price influenced by the tariff to 
some extent. 

The McNary-Haugen Bill proposed to take surplus farm 
products out of the market at home, ship them to foreign coun- 
tries and sell them at the world price in order to keep up the 
home price. It was claimed that if this worked with maov- 
factured articles, it would work with farm products. 

As a further proof that the plan was feasible it was pointed 
out that a few years ago Congress appropriated $2,000,000 to buy 
corn to ship to the starving people of Germany. That was at 4 
time when we had our greatest surplus in corn, and at a time 
when the price was at its lowest since the World War. The 
$2,000,000 did not, by any means, buy up all our surplus coro, 


Ricuarp W. Hocuvz. 
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immediately after that transaction the price of the cora 
in the United States increased $42,000,000 in 

ue. 
os RMiAiiGiaIA IAM alee gave-ihe Reced the power to 
y to the farmer, “Last year you produced 25 percent (or what- 
ver the percentage might be) more wheat (or some other crop) 
,an could be absorbed, and we took care of it for you. Now 
you will have to cut your production by just that much this year. 

Otherwise you will have to handle it yourself. We will not do 

it for r : 

owe ae McNary-Haugen Bill applied to all farm products. 

1 voted for this bill though I am not sure that it would work. I 

oted against the first ome, for I was sure it would not work. 

Being a farmer and knowing the desperate circumstances in which 

‘the farmers find themselves, I was willing to try almost anything. 

I have always felt, and feel now, that so far as the tariff is 

concerned, the best way to help the farmer is to reduce the duty 

on the things he buys, But that can’t be done with Congress 
made up as it is now. 
J. W. Beck. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The Good -Will Tour 


Si: In your issue of January 16, the writer of the paragraph 
on the Hoover good-will tour speculated himself into the con- 
clusion that the correspondents on the tour were “muzzled,” “with 
Mr. Hoover’s consent if not at his instigation,” and on this basis 
indulged in a gloomy foreboding as to freedom of speech for the 
next four or eight years. The paragraph admitted that probably 
no news of any importance was withheld from the public and 
that any changes or corrections were made in consultation with 
the correspondent concerned. 

The tour was not a domestic but a foreign one, in which the 
susceptibilities and sentiments of many different nations were 
affected by every press despatch sent out. The Latin-Americans 
are a very sensitive people. Our journalistic attitude towards 
them and our methods of diplomacy in the past have ridden 
rough-shod over their ways of looking at things. With this fact- 
base, would it have been too hard on the logic of the writer to 
have passed om to the conception of the “good-will” purpose of 
the tour, the desire to offset and neutralize whatever animosities 
there were against the United States and to build up a better and 
more friendly relationship with the countries visited ? 

If your writer could ever get the viewpoint I have indicated 
in his consideration of the problem, the approval! of consultation 
and correction in press despatches would follow automatically. 
It would also be clear that international press despatches which 
are bound to affect the thought of many nations and are at least 
quasi-oficial in their authority cannot be put on the same basis 
as domestic news for domestic consumption only. 

The despatches which reported the events of the Hoover good- 
will tour may have been as “dull” to your writer as he stated 
them to be. However, the “gee-whiz” emotional news-writing 
started by the Hearst school of journalism—still very much in 
vogue even among those who repudiate its parentage—has done 
his country untold harm in its foreign relations. And perhaps 
we should be willing to forgo a few “thrills” for the sake of the 
peace of the world and the economic, political and social good 
will of our Pan-American neighbors, 

Mitton Cotvin. 

New Orleans, La. 


(Mr. Colvin’s argument is based on several assumptions which 
are net prepared to aceept. He implies that the newspaper 
men who accompanied Mr. Hoover were cither so unsympathetic 
0 the purpose of his tour that they would deliberately send des- 
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country is held, and probably better able, as experts, to judge the 
results of publishing one report or another. The argument that 
officials know better than journalists what should and should 
not be published is the same that is used in Russia, Italy and 
elsewhere to justify a rigid censorship. We do not believe this 
theory, and regret that it should make its appearance in the 
United States, As for the dullness of the despatches, this did not 
arise from the drabness of the reporting, but from the prosaic 
characters of the events chronicled—Tue Eprrors.] 


Henry James, Sr. 


IR: I am engaged in writing some studies of the life and phil- 

osophy of Henry James, Sr., father of Henry the novelist and 
William the psychologist; and I should appreciate the courtesy of 
your columns to ask for the help of such of your readers as knew 
Mr. James, or have letters of his. Correspondence should be 
addressed to me at Boston University, 27 Garrison Street, 
Boston, 


Boston, Mass, AUSTIN WARREN. 


Brookwood and the A. F. of L. 


IR: Readers of The New Republic will be interested in the 

luncheon discussion on “The Present Crisis in American 
Trade Unionism,” Saturday, March 2, at the Town Hall Club, 
123 West Forty-third Street. 

At this luncheon A. J. Muste, Morris Hillquit, and John Dewey 
will discuss the Brookwood case, the status of the A. F. of L. and 
workers’ education, the relationship of Matthew Woll and the 
National Civic Federation, etc. 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG, 
President, New York Chapter, 


New York City. League for Industrial Democracy, 


Seattle—_There She Sits 


IR: Mr. Read Bain, in his article, “Seattke—A Harbor without 
a Hinterland,” makes some statements which, to anyone who 
has ever resided in Seattle, must be taken with a grain of salt, 

For example, when he speaks of the Waterfront Employers’ 
Association’s method of handling employment, he says: “The result 
is an almost complete decasualization of longshore work.” An 
obvious absurdity, as anyone who has ever worked on a dock 
knows. What has been done in Seattle has been done in every 
port along the Pacific, namely, introduction of an elaborate black- 
list system whereby men are card-indexed in such a way that 
their every move is known at the “Fink Halls,” so-called by the 
men who follow longshoring for a living. Let anyone protest 
against the rotten conditions that prevail on the Seattle waterfront 
and he would soon find that the mortgaged home which Mr. Bain 
says a large percentage of the workers own would soon vanish 
into thin air. 

Again he says, “Seattle’s tenderloin district’ is called the ‘Skid- 
road’ or, more commonly, ‘Below the Line”” The “Skidroad” has 
ever been Washington Street and Occidental Avenue. It has 
never, in all its tempestuous career, been a red-light district, as 
Mr. Bain would infer. As a gathering place for all the migratory 
workers who are forced by conditions to make Seattle their head- 
quarters, it has long been famous, 

Again, “On any Saturday night, one may hear ‘Derby Dan 
Kelly,’ the Cockney Communist orator, haranguing his cohorts of 
discontent.” Mr. Bain, if he had cared to wander down from 
the grounds which enclose the Blethern chimes, to walk among the 
“anwashed” on Washington and Occidental, could have learned 
that “‘Derby Dan Kelly,’ the Cockney Communist orator, etc.,” 
was plain George O’Hanrahan, who arrived from County Cork, 
Ireland, about thirty years ago, and that as an orator he has 
been a standing joke these many years. 


San Pedro, Calif, 


G. N. Anperson. 
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Can Religion Embrace Nature? 


The Interpretation of Religion, by John Baillie. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 477 pages. $4. 


A WORLD made up of nothing but movements and 
magnitudes is intolerable. The esthetic and moral 
and affectional nature of man cannot endure it. When 
face to face with such a view of nature men will seek some 
way of escape. Their religion will become the religion of 
escape from nature, instead of the religion which embraces 
nature. Mr. Baillie interprets religion as a way of escape, 
although he does not call it that and probably would not 
admit it. 

There are three ways of escape from nature, and all 
three have been followed since seventeenth-century science 
and eighteenth-century machinery presented nature in such 
dismal and intolerable guise. Science requires that atten- 
tion be focused on certain magnitudes and movements to 
the exclusion of everything else. Construction and opera- 
tion of machinery require the same. Hence the last two 
centuries, dominated by machinery and science, viewed 
nature as basically a system of masses and movements re- 
vealed by reason and observation, while all the emotions, 
ideals and concrete fullness of qualities which we seem to 
experience belong to the realm of mind which somehow 
stands over against nature as something apart. From 
nature so conceived men fled down three ways and perhaps 
the majority of men still seek these ways of escape. 

The first of these three ways is through “inner experi- 
ence.” This is the way followed by Mr. Baillie. In the 
depths of the self, we are told, there is a gateway which 
opens out into a region of pure beauty and goodness and 
God. Some say this gate is opened by the postulates of 
reason {Kant, Ritschle, Baillie) ; others say it is fecling 
which opens the door into the land of blessedness (Schleier- 
macher, the mystics and romanticists) ; others say it is the 
will (Fichte, Eucken, and others). But all are agreed 
that this home and stay of the values of life can never be 
found by observing nature. In nature there are bulks of 
every size and motions of every sort, but little else. 

The second way of escape is by proud disdain and scien- 
tific control. Thomas Huxley, -Bertrand Russell, some 
modern humanists and others, go this way. Mr. Russell 
is one of the clearest and most eloquent advocates of it. In 
his serious mood he says: “Brief and powerless is man’s life; 
on him and all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless 
and dark . . . omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless 
way.” In more cheerful mood he says: “Nature is like a 
louse. We don’t reverence it, we catch it—if we can.” 
Through the development of science and use of machines 
we may by good fortune achieve such range of prediction 
and power of control as to hold our dwn for a time and 
make the accidents of nature serve and magnify the beauty, 
morality and love which are the values of life. But this 
we can hope to do only by putting out of our mind all 
mistaken reverence for nature, and especially all such folly 
as trying to find through “inner experience” a gateway 
into some other realm of the universe beyond nature. 
There is no such other realm. Mr. Baillie, of course, since 
he has fled down the first avenue of escape, declares that 
this way followed by Russell and his kind is a tragic error. 

The third way of escape from nature is followed by 
Santayana and the many sophisticated thinkers who have 
been influenced by him. (Mr. Baillie takes Feuerbach and 
Freud as examples.) It is the way of free fancy and ar- 
tistic constructions of imagination. Religion for these 
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sophisticated people is a poem, a lyric of free imagin, 
tion. It is a dream, but a dream which is sustained 4); 
propagated by great institutions, shared by thousands 2, 
developed’ by successive generations. It is a tender anj 
beautiful compensation for the hard, mean, destructiy, 
conditions of natural existence. 

This way of escape is also a mistake, says Mr. B,i|;. 


_ The burden of his book is to demonstrate the rightness ¢; 


Kant and Ritschle, and the wrongness of the others. Thi 
is his interpretation of religion set over against othe; 
interpretations. 

We feel he has done a magnificent piece of work jy 
making this comprehensive survey and analysis of the his 
toric theories of religion. He comes at the end of ty 
hundred years; and because he belongs to an age that j 
done, he can round it out in systematic form. But he hy 
no glimpse of the new view of nature which is working ix 
way into the hearts and minds of men, a view which js 
also older than the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
whence arose that view of nature which dominates tly 
mind of Mr. Baillie. For this reason we believe he hy 
missed the most important and promising form of religion, 
He advocates a way of escape from nature and denies 4! 
validity to that kind of religion which is not an escay 
from nature at all but a turning to nature to find in th 
realm of observable existence a home and cosmic support 
for the values of life. This, of course, is possible only if 
nature be something different from what the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries thought it to be and what Mr. 
Baillie thinks it to be. 

Machinery is beginning to fall into somewhat better 
perspective and to become more a servant and less a master, 
as the contributors to Charles A. Beard’s “Whither Man 
kind” made plain. Also the presuppositions and working 
concepts of the exact sciences are not only being recas 
but, what is even more important, are beginning to reveal 
themselves to be merely very meager abstractions taken 
from the rich concrete qualitative fullness of nature. Thi 
is the main point Whitehead is making. Dewey constantly 
declares it. Bergson with his concept of “intuition” ani 
James with his “radical empiricism,” each in his own 
pioneering uncertain way, got early glimpses of it. 

Nature, as we here use it, includes the working of th 
human mind and all its products, the development of cul: 
ture and the loves of men as well as sticks and stones. A 
religion which founds itself upon the experience of nz 
ture, and subjects its beliefs and projects to the empirical 
tests of observation, will have an honesty, workability ani 
potency which is impossible in a religion which turns is 
back on nature and relies upon postulates of faith which 
can never be empirically tested. 

The concrete fullness of things wherein all our mot 
precious values must be sought is closed to the exact 
sciences, but not closed to those rougher methods of ob 
servation and experimentation by which we meet the mutt 
appeal of a friend, find and win the woman we love, edv: 
cate our children, seek out and perpetuate the beauties «! 
nature. Even the cure of disease and maintenance of goo! 
health are too concrete and complex to be the work of a 
exact science, however niuch all the sciences may help 
But all these goods are sustained and magnified. by certait 
natural processes when we make the required adjustment 
and connections. In nature thus viewed and understood, 
religion must seek out by attitudes of personality «4 
clarify by that action that cosmic working which susta™ 
and magnifies our most precious values. Nature cannot 
be escaped, but it may be embraced. When religious! 
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embraced, however, it is with passionate intent to recon- 
struct all the ways of life and the natural conditions which 
determine those ways. But nature can be reconstructed 
only when first embraced; and the very reconstruction 
is itself the work of something in nature. 


Henry Netson WIEMAN. 


The Frontier: A Hardy 


Perennial 


Bartolomé de las Casas: “Father of the Indians,” by 
Marcel Brion, translated from the French by C. B. Taylor. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 313 pages. $3. 

Pére Marquette: Priest, Pioneer and Adventurer, by 
Agnes Repplier. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. 298 pages. $3. 

Lorenzo Dow: Bearer of the Word, by Charles Cole- 
man Sellers. New York: Minton, Balch and Company. 
275 pages. $3.50. 

Simon Girty: The White Savage, by Thomas Boyd. 
New York: Minton, Balch and Company. 252 pages. 

3.50. 

: The Last of the California Rangers, by Jill L. Cossley- 
Batt. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 299 
pages. $2.50. 

HE chronological range of these volumes embraces 

nearly all the history of our continent. Father las 
Casas labored in Central America in the early sixteenth 
century, while “the last of the California Rangers” died 
in 1924. A long stretch of time, and yet each book deals 
with frontier life. The milieu is equally uncivilized in 
the earliest and the most recent of these chronicles: 
violence reigns supreme in the Mexico of Cortez and in 
the California of the Vigilantes, Murieta, and “Judge 
Lynch.” The frontier was as far-flung in time as it was 
geographically: for four hundred years this continent has 


kept at bay the forces of civilization. During all that time 


there existed a “frontier,” a region where not even the 
foundations of a social structure had been laid. ‘The fact 
that the men of the frontier were generally the products of 
a civilized state of society makes their actions in their new 
setting interesting, if not always admirable. 

The first two, in time, of these volumes center around 
Catholic priests. M. Brion’s life of Bartolomé de las 
Casas is the most impersonal of biographies. Its virtues 
are those of history: proportion, organization, and solid 
learning. The last sixty pages are devoted to detailed ac- 
counts of las Casas’ principal writings. The author is 
interested in his hero historically, that is, not so much for 
himself, but as a force that moves against other forces; the 
.esulting conflict is the theme of his book. There have 
been few conquests more destructive to the conquered than 
that of Mexico and Peru. Pizarro, Robledo, even “stout 
Cortez” were as wolves among sheep. Lust for gold 
stripped the conguistadores of their humanity, and the lack 
of resistance on the part of the puny, decadent Indians 
seems only to have inflamed their destroyers the more. 
Against this strong tide Father las Casas flung himself 
persistently, energetically. He made intelligent use of the 
King and the Church to protect his Indians from their con- 
querors, but very little came of his efforts. One man can- 
not check a forést fire. Pére Marquette shared las Casas’ 
afiection for the Indians and was as deeply beloved in 
return. His task, however, was much the easier, for his 
Hock needed no protection: the Illinois and the Algon- 
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quins were sinewy barbarians, as wolfish as the French in- 
vaders. Miss Repplier’s biography is smoothly, charm- 
ingly written, a little too much so, in fact. Her literary 
glibness has embalmed Marquette’s life in amber, making 
an ornament out of its reality. As decoration, one must 
admit, it is charming—even better than “Death Comes for 
the Archbishop.” ‘The author shares with Miss Cather a 
woman’s eye for the picturesque, the “effective.” Both are, 
as it were, composers of mural paintings, in which the 
heroic figures and the beautiful, terrible natural back- 
ground are of value only as decoration, never in them- 
selves. ‘The journey down the Mississippi, for instance, 
intrigues, but does not move the reader. The canoes float- 
ing on the mile-wide river toward unknown perils—Miss 
Repplier’s treatment of this goes as far as decoration can 
go. But the danger never becomes real and vulgar enough 
to make one think, “Hell, this is a tight place!” And that 
is the test of such stories, 

Lorenzo Dow also consecrated his life to the service of 
the Lord, but there the resemblance abruptly ceases. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if he resembled any known product of 
the Creator. He was sui generis with a vigor possible only 
in the democratic America of his day. In him there are 
traces of Bunyan and of Lear’s fool, not a little Jonathan 
Edwards, and a great deal of pure Yankee, which last often 
appears in his sermons with disconcerting effect. “Crazy 
Dow” was one of the great revivalists of the early nine- 
teenth century; legion were the camp meetings that fell 
under his spell. The best parts of his biography are the 
anecdotes, accounts of sermons, and quotations from his 
works. Which is a way of saying that Lorenzo, as he al- 
ways referred to himself, was an interesting personality. 
The mixture of religious fervor and Yankee shrewdness is 
a piquant one.. Although much of his activity took place 
in regions as remote from the frontier of 1800 as Con- 
necticut, Ireland, and England, it was not there that he 
achieved greatness. He was in his element only in the 
crude, newly settled regions of the South and Middle 
West. In a civilized community he was at best a quaint 
personality, but to the frontier people of Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee he was a mighty man of God. 

Simon Girty, the White Indian, made a name of terror 
for himself in the border fighting of the Revolutionary 
War. ‘Throwing in his lot with the Indians and the 
British, he led the braves in many a murderous raid on out- 
lying Ohio settlements. It was a barbarous warfare, which 
spared neither woman or child, and in which to be taken 
prisoner meant death. ‘The pioneers were as savage as the 
Indians: Colonel Williamson and his men massacred in 
cold bleod ninety-six captive Delawares, men, women, and 
children. To the Americans, Simon Girty was a human 
fiend; mothers used him as a bogey man to quiet their 
children. It was probably his turning Indian that made 
him so detested, for lie certainly showed no more than the 
customary savagery, and at times appeared in the unfami- 
liar role of an angel of mercy. Mr. Boyd’s life of Girty 
is a mediocre production. 

William James Howard, “the last of the California 
Rangers,” reveals in his reminiscences of the California of 
the gold rush and after, a state of society resembling that 
which produced Girty. Violence was the order of the day. 
Battle, murder, and sudden death arose suddenly, claimed 
their victims, and subsided as quickly. A classic instance 
of this is the Coates-Frost feud. The men of the two 
families met by chance on the road one day. “Quick as a 
flash the weapons of the two family groups were drawn 
against each other, and the noise that followed, we are 
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told, was ‘like the rapid explosions of a string of firecrack- 
ers.’ . . . It is a remarkable fact that this deadly battle, 
in which twenty shots were fired, occupied just one-quarter 
of a minute, and in this short space of time six men were 
lying dead. From the moment the two families met in 
full force, only two words were spoken; Albert Coates 
was heard to exclaim, ‘My God!’” There had been no 
bloodshed before this meeting, and there was none after: 
the deadly feud was over in a quarter of a minute. This 
sudden, almost casual appearance of Death on the scene is 
characteristic of the frontier. Not much can be said for 
Miss Cossley-Batt’s part in this work: it is a crude, almost 
illiterate, production, studded with gems of speech like 
“Father Time rolled on. . . .” Structurally, it is a careless 
jumble. Captain Howard is interesting for himself, how- 
ever, if not always for what he tells. While he was alive, 
the long history of our frontier lived also. When he died 
in 1924, the tale was told. DwicHt MAcponaLp. 


Patriotic History 


England: A History of British Progress from the Early 
Ages to the Present Day, by Cyril Robinson. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 892 pages. $5. 


HIS HISTORY has much to recommend it. The 

style is fresh and vigorous. From the first page to 
the last the book moves, the story unfolds, the scene 
changes, the drama is alive. Those of us who have labored 
long and conscientiously over drab and joyless textbooks 
purporting to be histories of England appreciate this fact 
the more. Mr. Robinson’s “England” is not a work of 
art in the sense that Trevelyan’s “England” is; it is not 
to be recommended to persons of maturity with any con- 
siderable knowledge of English history—they may be 
annoyed by explanations of the obvious. But for the school- 
boy or college freshman, or for those adults who know 
little of England’s past, this book is valuable. 

Unfortunately, as an historian Mr. Robinson has several 
serious faults, not the least of which is a certain over- 
stressing of the patriotic motif. Many American writers, 
and not a few English, are more to blame in this matter 
than Mr. Robinson. He, at any rate, does not beat 
blatantly the national drum nor wave the Union Jack. On 
the other hand, he is as blind as Nelson at Copenhagen 
to what he does not choose to see. There is but one side 
to the British occupation of India; the World War was 
caused entirely by the evil Germans and their allies; the 
Austrian charge that the Archduke Ferdinand’s assassina- 
tion was caused by a Serbian plot is an “unworthy implica- 
tion.” “The punishment of Germany was terrible, though 
not more terrible than the crime that brought it on her 
head.” These illustrations will suffice to prove our point. 

As long as the textbooks used by our boys and girls 
devote more space to military and naval events and ex- 
ploits than they do to the misunderstandings and rivalries 
which bring them about, we are not going to make much 
progress toward international reconciliation and world 
peace. And as long as we continue to talk about the late 
War in terms of sin—if that word is still permissible— 
we are not going to get anywhere. 

The book has other faults. Mr. Robinson writes, all 
too frequently, in a slap-dash fashion, using strong language 
and extravagant colors, to the detriment of truth and 
justice. For illustration, the author calls James II “a 
fool.”. Yet almost everyone familiar with the later seven- 


teenth century knows that in some respects the last of the 
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Stuarts was an able and intelligent man. In addition, 
many orthodoxies of thirty years ago are solemnly repeated. 
Henry VIII as a national hero is much too favorably por- 
trayed. The strange ideas of John Addington Symonds 
in regard to the Renaissance again appear in print. Retold 
once more is the myth of 1453 and the flight of the 
Greek scholars from Constantinople. “Greek and Latin,” 
we are assured, “are tremendously alive.” One doubts 
if this is so, even at Winchester. 

Errors of fact and of judgment, however, are more 
easily excused than errors of the spirit. No reasonable min 
would have the young brought up to sneer at their own 
past: but love of country does not necessitate the inculca- 
tion of superiority. It is a pity that the average book 
used in our schools, and in the schools of Germany, France 
and also England, is apt to do this very thing. The 
historians did their fair share in bringing on the World 
War. Let them hasten now to reverse their methods and 
to teach a nationalism based on kindliness and broad equity 
rather than on pride and militant aggressiveness. Perhaps, 
some day, the textbooks used in English schools will be, 
by law, written by foreigners; and in America and else- 
where the same rule might hold. If this were done, the 
likelihood of future warfare might be lessened. 

Wa ter Puevps HA tt. 


The Primitive and His Ego 


The “Soul” of the Primitive, by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. 
Authorized Translation by Lilian A. Clare. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 351 pages. $5. 


HE quotation marks in the title of the English trans- 

lation of Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s latest discussion of 
primitive mentality are a concession to the bewilderment 
of the reader. For the book is not, as he might reasonably 
have supposed, about those absurdly various fantasies that 
primitive people picture as their souls. Nor is it the 
specific application in the religious realm of the thesis which 
Professor Lévy-Bruhl has already defined in two previous 
volumes. 

The “soul” in this volume is the concept of personality, 
and the discussion is of the different ways in which men 
have delimited the ego in the midst of the material world, 
the identifications they have made between the self and 
external objects. Primitive people, indeed, had no idea 
where one left off and the other began, and “The ‘Soul’ of 
the Primitive” is a large scrap-book illustrating this lack 
of demarcation, in such various aspects as the “eternal 
soul,” the functions of the clan in marriage and in blood 
revenge, witchcraft, and, for almost half the bulk of the 
book, theories and practices centering around death. 

This “pre-rational” confusion of the primitive mind has 
always been Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s main preoccupation. 
The primitive, according to his interpretation, does not 
delimit his subject-matter, but confuses it with a vast 
periphery which properly has nothing to do with the matter 
under consideration. He does not see himself as a separate 
individual, but as extending off into clan relationships, 
hair and nail parings, property, and the rest. He sees no 
contradiction in the fact that his body is tied up in the 
village, but that his life is at the mercy of an arrow that 
pierces the leopard, his “bush soul,” in the jungle. He 
knows that his enemy is asleep in his own house, but he 
believes firmly that he is present in the wax image he lets 
drip slowly into the fire. Or, after death, since the man 
and his property are one being, house and horse and cloth- 
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ing must suffer the annihilation that has overtaken the 
living man. | 

We must be cautious in accepting the author's blanket 
interpretation of his data. There are many other associa- 
tions—such as payment to relatives, sacrifice to the dead, 
providing for the deceased’s continued existence in an after 
life—that have motivated destruction of property at death. 
And this caution is even more necessary in connection with 
magic, which is by no means to be interpreted as due to a 
confusion about the limits of the ego. Professor Lévy- 
Bruhl has been content to set everything down to one fun- 
damental irrationality. He has not passed on, as modern 
abnormal psychology and the modern novel have, to ask 
further: What are the types of irrational association? Can 
they be particularized? Do the various forms they assume 
help us toward an understanding of the. person or people 
of whom they are characteristic? For~ Professor Lévy- 
Bruhl it is still a matter of note that ideas are illogically 
related to one another in the human brain; he has room 
for no other wonder. This naive point of view is a fun- 
damental defect of his book. Man’s irrationalities must 
be studied scientifically, with that particularized analysis 
with which abnormal psychology is investigated. Our 
descendants may wonder why it took us so long to realize 
this necessity. Rutu BEnepIcr. 


«¢A Son of Earth’’ 


A Son of Earth, by William Ellery Leonard. New 
York: The Viking Press. 235 pages. $3. 


HIS selection of poems from the seven books of 
poetry written by William Ellery Leonard has a 
curiously inappropriate title. The evidence supplied by the 
content of the poems themselves and the personality that 
has given them form, show a man who is the product of 
an extraordinarily complex civilization. He is a New 
Englander (with all the passionate Puritanism that the 
term implies), a professor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin, with a reputation in Europe as one of the great- 
est of modern philologists, and of local notoriety as the 
author of “Two Lives.” He is a fiery academician, ready 
to fight at the drop of the hat for the cause of humani- 
tarianism or his personal integrity. In reading him you 
will find some of the worst and some of the best poetry 
of our time, written with equal vigor. He is afflicted with 
a “grand manner,” yet there are moments, when he is 
fully articulate, when his ego coincides with the great im- 
personal “I” of Walt Whitman. And that is not all. He 
has written some of the finest, surely most sensitive, trans- 
lations of Latin and Greek into English poetry. 
To show a side of Professor Leonard unfamiliar to the 
readers of “Two Lives” it would be well to quote his 
perfect translation of Sappho’s famous love song: 


Voice within me stumbles, tongue is broken, 
Tingles all my flesh with subtle fire, 
Ring my ears with waterfalls and thunders, 
Eyes are in midnight, 
And a sweat bedews me like a shower, 
Tremor hunts my body down and seizes, 
Till as one about to die, I linger 
Paler than grass is... 


As an interpreter of a civilization other than our own, 
Professor Leonard belongs in the company of Ezra Pound, 


H. D., and Wallace Gould. 
Horace Grecory. 
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A Plea for Social Awareness 


Our Slumbering World: A Plea for the Awakened 
Mind, by Edmund Noble. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 301 pages. $2.50. 

HE author’s earlier book, “Purposive Evolution,” 

raised hopes that this outgrowth of it does not fulfill. 
Part of the disappointment arises from the complexity of 
the social order, which is here passed in review; for it is 
difficult to parade a technique for the specific improvement 
of things in general. Either the technique is not suffi- 
ciently elaborated, or its application is not sufficiently passed 
around. Both defects characterize this book. 

Mr. Noble’s conception of purpose, by which the uni- 
verse is made to appear a system without being animistic 
or even idealistic, eventuates through evolution as mind. 
Since everything is, as he puts it, system-sourced, rather 
than self-sourced, the work of mind is to discover the 
system, and the obligation of mind is to acknowledge the 
system to its farthest reaches. Mind is dormant when it 
does not see the relations between things. The enemy of 
intelligence is “absolutism”—the taking of things as stand- 
ing alone. This is the common-sense way of taking life 
and the world—hence “Our Slumbering World.” Mind 
could be aware of presuppositions—could be cultured— 
and it could be aware of implications—could be scientific. 
Not merely could it be, but it should be; and so the sub- 
title, “A Plea for the Awakened Mind.” 

A plea may take at least two forms. It may present 
the stupidity, the pity, the tragedy of what is less than 
the best, in the hope that some instinctive upward pro- 
pensity will guess its way to amelioration. This is basic- 
ally what Mr. Noble has here done. He parades the short- 
comings of human nature: its dumbness, its egoism, its 
provincialism, its wastefulness, its destructiveness. Here 
are, with particular reference to America, abundant statis- 
ticson the machine age, the results of standardization, the 
waste from poor health, from industrial inefficiency, from 
war, the ravages of poverty, the weakness of “normalcy,” 
the drain of pessimism. Mr. Noble believes, nevertheless, 
that human nature is good and its present state capable of 
indefinite improvement; he recommends confidence in its 
improvability as a propedeutic to progress; and with a 
wealth of allusions, a well documented social intelligence, 
and an urbanity that everywhere glints forth, he would set 
a foreground of optimism for the large background of 
pessimistic facts. He is everywhere in the best liberal tradi- 
tion—illustrating the defects as well as the virtues of 
liberalism. 

Chief among its defects that he illustrates is lack of a 
methodology to realize its faith. Disappointment could 
not justly grow frum the failure of a single volume to 
cure all the wrongs that it discloses; but it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the limitation here is other than 
that of space. The fertility of idea for metaphysical dis- 
covery hitherto associated with the author’s name is cer- 
tainly much less, if not almost lacking, in the face of social 
data here surveyed. How does sub-intelligent purpose that 
produces a cosmos and mind operate as intelligence in im- 
proving social relations? The plea of this volume is not 
merely for an awakened mind in the sense of seeing before 
and after the event, but for a mind that through seeing 
will improve the innumerable things seen amiss. A plea 
for social improvement, in the face of such odds as nearly 
all this volume is given to disclosing, is evangelistic unless 
it proposes or promises a method of reconstruction. Such 
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THEATRES 








Theatre Guild Productions 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


DYNAMO 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 65h St. W. of Righth Ave. 





Wings Over Europe 


Alvin Theatre, 52nd St., West of Broadway 


EVES., 8:50. MATS. Wed. & Sat., 2:40. 





CAPRICE 


THEATRE, West 52nd Street, Evenin 8:58. 
GUILD Matinees, Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2:40. 





Strange Interlude 


THEATRE, 58th 8t., East of Broadway 
JOHN GOLDEN EVENINGS ONLY at 5:30 























—“HOLIDAY~ 


ARTHUR HOPKINS presents PHILIP BARRY’S ultra-successful 
comedy. Settings by ROBERT EDMOND JONES. 


PLYMOUTH Thee. W, 5th &e. Evs. 8:50 


Sat., 2:35 

















RUTH DRAPER 


-in her original character sketches 
Evenings 8:50, and Matinees, Thurs. and Sat. 2:50 


COMEDY Theatre, Gn Soon ot of B’way. 


Sun. Eve. performance Mar. 8-24-31— 
No performance Mondays Mar. 4-25—April 1 

















PLAYHOUSE “tints” Wednesday and Saturday’ 2:50 


ELMER RICE’S NEW PLAY 


STREET SCENE 


Matinees Thursday, Feb. 28, March 7, 14, 21, 28, April 4 
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a method is absent from this volume in fact and in promise, 
In the senses suggested above for these terms, the book 
is cultural, whereas it raises hope of being scientific. It 
does not seem to imply an idealistic logic, identifying the 
product of mind with what is to be rectified; it does not 
seem to imply a realistic logic, structurally separating ideas 
from things; nor does it accept and exploit a pragmatic 
logic, functionally identifying the ideal and the real 
through the act of reconstructing the latter by the in- 
strumentality of the former. Mind is not magic; it is not 
mere dissatisfaction with facts; it is not mere vision of 
satisfying ends; it is also, and distinctively, effective tech- 
nique for making better the bad conditions so effectively 
described in this book. Really to “awaken” mind from its 
“slumber” is to provide at least in some small measure 
that technique. 

Less enlightened books than this from less liberal authors 
might be praised. If one regarded this book absolutely, 
“self-sourced,” he might recommend it highly. But the 
book eliminates this avenue of charity. The moral that 
would harmonize best my great appreciation of this author 
and my sense of fairness to my readers is: read Mr. Noble's 
book, “Purposive Evolution.” 

T. V. Situ. 


Proletarian Literature 


120 Million, by Michael Gold. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers. $1.50. 


HIS BOOK contains some of the best and some of 

the worst possible work of what seems to me, po- 
tentially at the least, to be a major talent. For the volume 
Michael Gold has collected a group of stories and sketches 
written over a period of more than seven years and repre- 
senting the two distinct tendencies that are increasingly 
evident in his writing. All of the pieces show a deep and 
conscious preoccupation with the American working class 
and the proletarian revolutionary movement; but whereas 
some spring from his own full, accurate, passionate percep- 
tion and just intuition, others are tailored to mect a 
pattern of “proletarian literature” and propaganda. In 
the first group is the story of “Coal Breaker,” in which 
a ten-year-old bey, celebrating his first pay-day in the coal 
mine, begins his break from home and his entry into man- 
hood by standing drink with other miners in a saloon. Or 
“God Is Love,” in which, with pity and terrible bitterness, 
is depictéd the break-down of two old men who have out- 
lived their industrial usefulness and are allowed to disin- 
tegrate on the poverty-stricken edge of society. These 
stories, especially the latter, but others as well—“Bound to 
Get Home,” “The Damned Agitator,” “Free”—are equal 
to the best of Stephen Crane, of whom, in simplicity and 
power, they are reminiscent. But the mass recitations, 
“Strike” and “Vanzetti in the Death House,” and the 
sketch, “A Great Deed Was Needed,” are ineffective. 
It is not merely that they sacrifice artistic excellence 
for propaganda: if they did that successfully, they 
would be justified. But they have not the veracity 
and conviction that makes good propaganda. ‘They are 
distant and unreal: unmoving. And they depend, not on 
first-hand observation of the peculiarly American worker, 
but on a concept of universal poverty and universal class 
consciousness that is European. These failures, however, 
do not have the power of destroying the excellence of the 
other pieces, nor the value and interest of the book as 4 
whole. “120 Million,” if it does nothing else, should serve 
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as an introduction to that fine and powerful work of Gold’s 
which has as yet appeared only in the pages of the New 
Masses, but which should soon be made available in book 


form. 
Metvin P. Levy. 


The Peep Show, by Alice Dudeney. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sous. $2.50. 


HE death of two aged and oppressive aunts frees 

Penelope Wilson, at forty, from a numbing existence 
at Brighton, and her strange possession of “ageless beauty,” 
as well as a considerable inheritance, permits her to under- 
take the quest of a romance frustrated in her youth. She 
finds, not that, to be sure, but a stranger happiness, and 
from this point on, her story—vague and oddly directed 
from the start—grows “curiouser and curiouser.” A sug- 
gestion of delusion that drifts through the opening pages 
spreads its creeping chill across the lovers’ bliss and blots 
it out at last in swirling phantasmagoria. There are 
momentary clear glimpses of events—whether “real” in 
Penelope’s past life or not the reader never knows—and 
then they are distorted or obliterated in the timeless flow 
of the nightmare. This is romance with “a touch of crack- 
pate” warranted to make the reader’s head swim and his 
flesh creep. 

D. B. W. 








| Contributors 


Stuart CHase is well known to readers of The New Re- 
public as author of “The Tragedy of Waste” and 
(with F. J. Schlink) of “Your Money’s Worth.” The 
series of articles of which this is the first is a condensed 
version of some of the chapters of his forthcoming book, 
to be published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 


| Marian Srorm is the author of “Minstrel Weather,” and 
a frequent contributor of articles to newspapers and 
magazines, 





D. M. LeBourpais was formerly editor of the Canadian 
Nation and has contributed articles to various maga- 
zines on political and economic subjects. 

Wit1aM M. Lerserson is well known as an expert on labor 
administration and as an arbitrator in labor disputes. 
He is the author of “Unemployment in the State of 
New York,” and “Adjusting Immigration and In- 
dustry.” 

|| Léowte Apams is the author of a book of verse, “Those 
| Not Elect.” - 


Witrer BYNNER ‘is a poet and playwright. 


Henry Netson Wireman is a professor at Occidental Col- 
lege. He is the author of “Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method.” 


Dwicut MAcponatp is a graduate of Yale University. 


| Watrer Puecres Hawt is professor of History at Princeton 
i University. He is the aethes of “Empire to Common- 
i} wealth.” 


| Ruta Beweptcr is a member of the department of Anthro- 

pology at Columbia University. 

|| Horace Grecory is a poet whose work has appeared in 
Transition and other magazines. 

T. V. Smrrm, associate editor of the International Journal 
of Ethics, is assistant professor of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago. 

Metvin P, Levy is the author of two novels, “Matrix” and 
“Wedding.” 
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Visit 
Soviet Russia 


Intellectuals, social workers, professional men 
and women are welcomed most cordially in 
Soviet Russia. eee 


.... where the world’s most gigantic social 
experiment is being made—amidst a galaxy 
of picturesque nationalities, wondrous scen- 
ery, splendid architecture and exotic civili- 
zations. 


Send for Booklet M 
which explains how it can 
be done with little money. 


Amalgamated Bank 


Travel Dept. 
11-15 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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LECTURES 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
Program March 8-16 
AT COOPER UNION 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o’clock) 
Admission Free. 


Frida TB gene 8—Everett Dean Martin: 
“Liberty and Science.” 


Sunday, March 10—William B. Ourry? 
“The New Education.” 


Tuesday, Rclence 12—The American In- 
gtituse 


aan! ice Bred resent Arperiogn C7: 


AT MUHLENBERG BRANCH 
LIBRARY 


(200 West 23rd 8t., at 8:30 o’clock) 


Monday, March 11—Richard P. McKeon: 
“Substance and Reason: John Scotus 
Hriugena.” 


Wetnenty 3 rch 13—Horace _ Kal- 
“The _ of Tragedy; Trag ; 
~ 3 and the Romanticists 


Thursday, March 14—Henry J. Fry: 
“The Behavior of Chromosomes dur- 
ing the Formation of ones and 
oeeme, and in Fertilizati 


Saturday, March 16—E. G. Spaulding: 
“The Pragmatic Solution of Philo- 
phical Problems; The Postulates of 
ragmatism. Evolution, and the His- 
tory of Ideas.” 


March 6, 1929 








Che Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 

















DISCUSSION 


THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at 
Anditorium—150 West 85th 8t. 


ANITA BLOCK 
(Play-reader for Theatre Guild) 


will speak on: 
Does New York Want Good Plays? 
Tuesday, March Sth, at 8:30 P. M. 





Admission 5c 
65. A. Seligson, Director 


Organised 1918 
285 Madison Ave. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 





The University Summer 
School of Art and 


Archaeology 


Wr..t1aM Sener Rusk, Director 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 
A six weeks course in the 

a and Appreciation of 

th sessions at University 
centers in London, Paris, Flor- 
ence and Rome. Enrollments 
for 1929 now made, Ad- 
dress the Director for program. 














HOUSES FOR SALE 


Crestwood, Westchester—360 Marbledale, 7 
room house, Snpevremeate, double garage, 
4 i 0 increas $ quarterly, Sor 
are credited and eae pa 
000, es free, povng, 
pairs made. weenee | 
mort, ; cash added. “LE 
tral “detac eneened, t 7 room et BLOOM. 
FIBLD— BH. a ew dwin—6 rooms, Si. 
132 Nassau 
ttan . Heckmen soit 


MAGAZINE 


FAMOUS LIVES, the one and only Maga- 
gine devoted to the publishing of Biogra- 
phies and Autobiographies. Thirty-five 
cents at any newsstand, or write for a 
sample copy to Magazine Publishers, Inc., 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City. 




















TRAVEL 
Wanted—A Cho’ man or woman, to 
go in ag -bapDy m over Hurope 
pny eight fof, my two seven-passen- 


are two —7 seats 

oa it’s a ak¥..: not to = one 0 

some who doesn’t 
to Any any one whom to tra 
who wants to get away from has oe: hee 
friends and — for a breathing space 
and hates the idea of a ane! A young 
daughter woud Pe welcome ; derly 
but active ay a. man and wiee, who 
would like to vel together without any 
rari oe eS oe oe 
ul mon a m everyone you ever 
heard of. ; ‘Good the the cars for a trip 
last Liens and it was shomr 307 for the 
whole party. BEntire cost less 00. 
References exchanged. HB. D. K., x 368, 
Delray Beach, Florida. 
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(Curious, Yet 
not Displeasing 








“SPIRITUAL ECONOMICS” 

A plea for Ch in Action by, John 
Emery McLean. A book that should be 
read by every friend of social justice. Econ- 
omics discussed from a new angle and a 


luti ffered for lexing social prob- 
fen Taeer Geerge Houpantion of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Men 
and 
Machines 


by STUART CHASE 





Let us send you the rest of the 
series and a wealth of other 
material—13 rich numbers for 
the price of 7— 


The New 
REPUBLIC born sm] 








421 WEsT 21ST 
New York 




















Unfurnished, two-room apartment, 
steam, fireplace, bath. In remodeled 
colonial house owned by the New Re- 

— Reasonable. Telephone, 


HELP WANTED 


YOUNG LADY—for adolescent child in 
need of private tutoring mornings. Write 
+ interview — — ions. Dr. 

B. Gerstner, 12 Ave., Brooklyn 











POSITION WANTED 





Fermer han = agaael eee of Ry of the 
newer monthly wishes to make 
an hay or Ro Kelty — Ad- 
dress Box 618, ublic. 





VOCATIONAL SERVICE 


GERTRUDE STEIN, INC., 18 East 4ist St. 
Vocational Service Agency Lexington 2593. 
A professional and commercial em a 
bureau for women. We s — = iv 
tarial, service, resea public 
positions. 





and home economics 


GENERAL 











REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrats of all sports wear— 
direct from makers. Samples free. 

by Mail. ‘Carriage Pal 
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evidence. Its incidental humor is real, not caricatured. John Dewey f 
) is writing an article about Middletown and its implications which we will =e 
— publish before long. In the meantime you can secure the book itself, for + 
a entertainment now and serious reference for years to come. | 
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EARLY 70,000 people took 
advantage of this opportunity 
to reduce the cost of the best 

new books without a guarantee of 
satisfaction. And they were more 
than satisfied! Now, a final check 
against the slightest displeasure has 
been added to the Guild plan and the 
membership is growing by thousands. 


Members have received the follow- 
ing outstanding literary successes— 
at a tremendous cash saving: 


TRISTRAM 

CIRCUS PARADE 

TRADER HORN 

BLACK MAJESTY 

BAD GIRL 

HAPPY MOUNTAIN 

FRANCOIS VILLON 

POINT COUNTER POINT 

MEET GENERAL GRANT 

ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD 
POETRY 


MAGIC ISLAND 


And many others—all at a price 
that makes non-membership a useless 
extravagance. 


Books of this kind—important, 
worth while, the best thought and 
writing of our day, will be published 
in the future just as they have been 
in the past. You will buy your share 
of them some way. You will not al- 
low the few exceptional] titles that 
oo to escape you if you know of 
them. But WILL you know of them? 
Ang—if you do—will you pay full 
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55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
You may send me a copy of the J 
booklet WINGS free and without §% 
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SAVED ‘1,150.0 
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price for them? IT IS NOT NECES- 
SARY! You can have the twelve best 
books of the year delivered at your 
door, one each month, for a single 
subscription fee that reduces their 
cost materially. 


You may naturally assume, that to 
produce expensive books like those 
listed here for a great deal less than 
the publishers’ prices, that some econ- 
omy is practiced in the printing or 
binding. THIS IS NOT THE 
CASE! Every book is 
handsomely bound in the 
best cloth. Many are il- 
lustrated. The paper and 
printing are, in every case, 
excellent. The exclusive 
Guild edition differs from 
the trade edition only in 
points of taste. Never is 
it inferior in any way; 
often it is better. 


You receive your books 
on the same day the book 
appears on sale in the 
stores. You are reading 
tomorrow's best sellers 
while the reviewers are 
writing their opinions. 


Now, to the scores of 
reasons so many thous- 
ands of intelligent readers 
have found for joining 
the Guild, the privilege 
of exchanging books has 
been added! 













Your books are chosen by an eni- 
nent Board of Editors headed by Carl 
Van Doren. They are selected from 
manuscripts before publication. The 
record of this Board’s past success is 
a guarantee of the quality of their 
future selections. 


You Cannot LOSE! 


Mail the coupon today for the new 
booklet WINGS and complete details 
of the exchange privilege, 
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